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HOMAGE TO CHELSEA 


BY BERNARD RACKHAM, C.B. 


O English collectors the products of our china factories and potteries stand in no 

need of recommendation. Dwight, Whieldon, Wedgwood, Chelsea, Worcester, 

Bow and many another—these are by now almost household words ; but outside 

our own country these names are by no means familiar, even in the world of 

=e “collectors, with two outstanding exceptions—Chelsea and Wedgwood. In the 

sphere of useful wares for the table, Wedgwood went on his triumphant way, vanquishing his 

rivals all over Europe and driving them to almost servile imitation. But two decades or so 

before he had achieved this success, another English factory had found acceptance for its wares 

in more circumscribed and perhaps more exacting circles of society, so that Chelsea services, 

and especially Chelsea toys, found a place in the boudoirs and drawing-rooms of the elegant 
world in many a centre of fashion on the Continent. 

That the little Middlesex village thus won for itself about the mid-XVIIIth century a 
European fame is owing, it is true, to a foreigner. Call him a Frenchman or class him more 
precisely as Walloon—it makes little difference, for it was a culture with a strong French infusion 
in which Nicholas Sprimont was nurtured, in the dignity of the Prince-Bishops’ city of Liége. 
But it was a German china-lover and scholar, the late Max Sauerlandt—one of those for whom 
art knows no frontiers of age or nation—who perceived, underlying the French daintiness and 
finesse of the porcelain art that came from Sprimont’s kilns, a subtle English quality: ‘in 
these enchanting porcelain models French grace is translated, completely, into the finest 
English.” It may be that in some of Sprimont’s creations—the goat-and-bee jug, the cray- 
fish salt, and so on—invented for silver but adopted also for Chelsea china, there is a touch of 
that Flemish whimsicality and incongruousness seen in Jerome Bosch and the pulpits of Belgian 
cathedrals, in which the preacher is engulfed in a wooden simulacrum of the Baptist’s rocky 
wilderness ; but there is also something of French grace, and, as the factory developed, the 
foreign idioms from France, Germany or Japan took on an English accent; Meissen river- 
landscapes became the delightful, airy perspectives of the Fable painter, rollicking figures with a 
kinship to Hogarth and the “‘ Beggars’ Opera’’ took their place beside copies or adaptations 
of Kaendler, rococo vases outran anything from France for extravagance, until at last, when this 
riot had reached its limit and the irreproachably English Duesbury took control, a demure 
seemliness came over the factory and its works that makes of Chelsea-Derby a model of what 
drawing-room tea-table wares should be. 

And so it has ever been. If England has not produced visual art of the very first order, 
the English have not been slow to acclaim the creations of artists from abroad, and arts intro- 
duced from beyond the Channel have tended to take on, in a sympathetic English environment, 
a peculiar accent, and to acquire a new, distinctive value of theirown. Thus it was with Gothic 
building and sculpture, with Holbein, with Venice crystal, and thus with porcelain ; Sprimont 
was one of those many immigrant craftsmen that England has harboured, not always without 
opposition from our less enterprising countrymen—with great benefit to our industries under 
the stimulus of their concurrence. 

A question may perhaps obtrude itself: Why should we precisely at this moment be 
celebrating the birth of this, the acknowledged queen of our English china factories? ‘‘ Chelsea 
1745’ was written for all to see, scratched before firing in the paste of some famous white 
porcelain cream-jugs ; but have we clear evidence that before New Year’s Day of that year 
porcelain had become the product by which the name of the Thames-side village was to earn 
its world-wide celebrity? The champions of Bow, its East End rival, will point to a document 
of unimpeachable authority to show that their factory and not Chelsea deserves priority in 
celebration of the second centenary of the china manufacture in England. But if Heylyn and 
Frye took out their patent some three weeks before that New Year’s Day, it is virtually certain 
that nothing saleable came from their works at Bow for some long period afterwards—perhaps 
not even before the date of the second patent, taken out by Frye alone, in 1748. For Chelsea, 
on the other hand, it can be claimed that the jugs dated 1745 show a competence in their tech- 
nique which bespeaks more than a few months of practical experiment before wares of such 
excellence could be produced with success. Grant twelve months for the needful research and 
trials, and we are back in 1744. So be it then; let us celebrate with modest pride the 
200th anniversary of an event that brought new distinction to the annals of British manufacture. 
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BY REGINALD BLUNT 


Y way of setting the scene—or should we say, 
B laying the table ?—for the celebration of the 
bicentenary of the famous China [{Factory, 
I have been asked to try and picture something of the 
Chelsea of the seventeen-forties, a task which I 
ought, perhaps, to prelude by the admission that my 
interest in the porcelain works has been chiefly 
topographical, and that I am quite prepared to stand 
corrected by the research of the pundits of the 
Museums and the collectors of the Ceramic Circle. 
The story of XVIIIth century Chelsea is one of 
rapid growth and development. The little riverside 
village of farmers and fishermen clustered around 
the brick-built church, to which Sir Thomas More 
migrated about 1518, had become, in the Caroline 
era, a village of palaces, the country homes of great 
folk, such as the Countesses of Nottingham and 
Devonshire, the Earls of Manchester and Radnor 
and Essex and Ranelagh and Lindsay, Sir Arthur 
Gorges and Sir John Danvers, Lord Wharton, the 
Duchess of Mazarine, and a host of other notabilities 
and notorieties. 
But with the coming of Queen Anne and the 
XVIIIth century, the scene changes again, and 
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shows our village as the chosen resort of literature CHELSEA BOWL in the London Museum, with view of the Chelsea Rive: 


and artistry rather than aristocracy. Swift came to 

bathe and take the air, and grumble at his Chelsea 

bun; Addison to tell his little stepson about the 

Cremorne nightingales ; Steele to laud Don Saltero’s Knacka- 
tory and lampoon that brave feminist Mary Astell ; Gay to be 
secretary to the old Duchess of Monmouth ; Smollett to try and 
recuperate his darling little daughter ; Atterbury to plot treason 
and fight Hoadley ; Shaftesbury to collect his “‘ Characteristicks ”’ 
Wharton to buy seats for Whigs ; Surgeon Ranby to study gun- 
shot wounds at the Royal Hospital ; Philip Miller to compile “‘ The 
Gardeners’ Dictionary "’ at the Physic Garden, and Sir Hans Sloane 
to found the British Museum in Cheyne Walk. 

Chelsea had long been famed for its “* good air.” The Thames 
is a grand tidal ventilator, and the prevailing south-westerly 
winds come from clean country and not from smoky London. 
Fanny Burney, who loved big words, called it “ proverbially 
salubrious.” It was natural, therefore, that in the XVIIIth 
century the village should become increasingly the resort of 
schools, academies, asylums, nurseries, and market gardens. 

Huguenot refugees, Dutch gardeners, and silk-worm specu- 
lators established themselves here ; Elizabeth Blackwell compiled 
her “Curious Herbal” in Swan Walk ; the King’s Private Road 
became an avenue of market gardens, and Lysons declared that, at 
the end of the century, half of Covent Garden’s vegetable supplies 
came from Chelsea alone. 

Le Blon started a tapestry factory on the Mulberry Ground, to 
weave replicas of Raphael’s cartoons; Janeway established a 
foundry near the World’s End, where heavy siege guns were made, 
and the old Church peal of bells recast ; poor Michael Arne—son 
of the composer who led the Drury Lane Orchestra in 1744 and 
wrote the music for “* Rule Britannia ’’—built a Chelsea laboratory 
in 1767 to discover the philosopher’s stone ; and more than one 
paper manufactory was established on the riverside. 

The famous boarding school for young gentlewomen kept by 
Josias Priest, at which Purcell’s “‘ Dido and Aineas”’ was first 
performed, was at Gorges House; Lochee’s Military Academy, 
at which Blanchard made one of the first army ballooning flights, 
was in Little Chelsea, and Duffield’s private asylum, in which 
poor Alexander Cruden of the “‘ Concordance ” was confined, 
and so barbarously treated, was also there ; Mary Astell, author 
of the plucky “ Defence of the Female Sex,” and Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings founded and endowed a school for the daughters of 
Chelsea Hospital Pensioners; and Mr. Glover, a well-known 
dancing master, also taught deportment here, since in 1751, 
according to the reverend Mr. Cawthorn, “ All your more majestic 
charms Were formed by Glover’s skilful glance, At Chelsea.” 

These, then, were some of the characters—a notable constella- 
tion of stars of various magnitude—which in the middle years of 
the XVIIIth century adorned the Chelsea stage, upon which our 
two obscure Huguenot silversmiths, Charles Gouyn and Nicholas 
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Sprimont, were to set foot, in or about 1744, and to make, during 
the next twenty years, a very remarkable contribution to its 
brilliance and fame. Let us now take a look at that stage itself. 
Georgian Chelsea, though its population was steadily increas- 
ing, was still little more than a flourishing village. Its 350 houses 
in 1717 had just doubled in number by 1780. The westward 
sprawl of the Great Wen had not yet reached its borders. Between 
them, indeed, there still stretched a broad belt of no man’s land— 
now Belgravia and Pimlico—with a most unenviable reputation 
as the nightly haunt of footpads and highwaymen. The great 
lonely fields that lay between her eastern outskirts and West- 
minster gave these knights of the road their ample opportunity, 
whilst one or two of the small isolated taverns afforded handy 
harbourage for miscreants. The newspapers of the time furnish 
constant records of their brutal exploits. Royal Hospital pen- 
sioners were required by the Government of 1715 to furnish a 
nightly patrol; the inhabitants raised a subscription list to 
reward any who had courage enough to apprehend the robbers ; 
the fashionable folk who came to Ranelagh from the Town for 
their evening amusement used to return in a convoy for mutual 
protection, escorted by link-men with lanterns and staves. In 
1749, two of the stage coaches coming out from London were 
held up and robbed at Burton’s Court “‘ by one meanly mounted 
highwayman.” Tobias Smollett himself was relieved of his 
watch and purse in the stage coach between Chelsea and London 
by some gentlemen of the road of the stamp of his own Rifle. 
These marauding gentry were well armed, and did not hesitate 
to use their pistols on horses, postilions, and passengers alike. 
Though many of them were no more than ruffianly footpads, the 
traditional honour among thieves occasionally gleams in others. 
In 1778, for instance, we read that at Little Chelsea Captain 
Fitzwilliams of the First Troop of Horse Grenadiers “ was 
stopped by a single highwayman well mounted on a black mare,” 
and having been relieved of his gold watch and between forty 
and sixty pounds at the pistol’s point, told the horseman that his 
name was in the watch and he would be found out, upon which 
“he politely returned it, wished him a good night, and bid the 
postilion drive on as hard as he could.” A gardener who was on 
his way to Covent Garden in 1788 was held up, also in Little 
Chelsea, by a couple of footpads who took his watch and six 
guineas. Their victim called them a couple of scoundrels, ‘‘ upon 
which they returned, d——d his eyes and asked him what he 
meant. The gardener, who is a man of resolution, answered that 
that they had not left him sixpence to get his breakfast ; they told 
him that as he was a hearty fellow he should not want a breakfast, 
and putting 5s. 6d. into his hand, wished him a good morning 
and set off towards the King’s Road.” There are dozens of these 
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serious did the menace become that Sir John 
Fielding, the blind Bow Street Magistrate and 
half-brother of the novelist, who lived in Justice 
Walk and was buried in the Old Church, organ- 
zed—following his brother’s initiative of 1753 
—a special Patrole for their dispersal and arrest. 

Undaunted, even perhaps encouraged, by 
his partial isolation, the Chelsea of two 

enturies ago became a remarkably complete 
ind self-contained community, a veritable 
ittle Garden City of the Riverside. 

Its Church, which had already been 
enlarged and to a great extent rebuilt in 1674, 
made gallant efforts, by the erection of no less 
han three successive galleries, to accommo- 
date the ever-growing number of its wor- 
shippers. Of its schools and academies we 
have already said something. Its main 
iwelling-places, apart from some isolated 
houses on the common and in the northern 
yutlier of Little Chelsea, were mostly spread 
along the bank of the Thames, or on either 

side of the King’s Private Road, which bi- 
sected its length from Bloody Bridge over 
the West Bourne at Sloane Square to Sand- 
ford Manor, Nell Gwyn’s home, just over its 
western border; or in the charming inter- 
vening length of Paradise Row, including 
Gough House and the Royal Hospital. 

The river—far busier than to-day—not 
only afforded a second and safer highway to London but bore 
crowded craft of pleasure-seekers, who gave to Chelsea Reach the 
title of ‘“‘ Hyde Park on the Water.” 

Hans Sloane’s vast Museum provided amazing treasures for 
privileged visitors to the Manor House in Cheyne Walk, whilst 
Don Saltero’s Coffee House next door, where “ the literati sit in 
council,”’ furnished still more incredible knick-knacks, of which 
some forty successive catalogues were issued. 

For his lighter leisure the XVIIIth century Chelsean was 
variously and amply provided. He could row, bathe and fish in 
the river, where salmon were still to be caught, and an eight-foot 
sturgeon was ianded by shad fishers in 1774. He could shoot 
wild fowl in Battersea fields, or in the water meadows above the 
bridge ; he could play “‘ Four Corners ” in the courtyard of the 
Swan Inn or drink his ale in its tree box, to which Pepys used to 
carry Mrs. Knipp to sing ; he could go to occasional plays, per- 
formed by itinerant companies in Lord Wharton’s great stables at 
Church Lane, converted into a playhouse for their visits; he 
could munch pastry at Hand’s famous Bun House, and dine at 
the World’s End Tavern, as Congreve’s frail ladies had done in 
“* Love for Love.” 

For his casual amusement there were the curiosities of Coan’s 
Dwarf Tavern and the Stromboli House, whilst more ambitious— 
though often, one suspects, duller—entertainment was nightly at 
his disposal at the Rotunda and Gardens of Ranelagh, where also 
concerts, fireworks, water pageants, masquerades and ridottos 
drew periodic crowds on special evenings. 

If, again, he should chance, in spite of “‘ the fine air,’’ to have 
the gout or the spleen, or his wife the vapours, they had only to 
go to Dr. Dominiceti’s at No. 6, Cheyne Walk, and be steeped in 
his health-giving baths and fumigatories ; where, according to 
Sir John Fielding, ‘“‘ the Thames and the Gardeners’ Grounds are 
his great Apothecaries shop, the one furnishing with water and 
the other with herbs.’’ The Doctor, during his meteoric career 
here, had thousands of grateful patients, though Samuel Johnson 
unkindly suggested that they should first get their heads fumigated, 
as these must be their most peccant parts. 

Of inns and taverns there was a plentiful supply; at the 
“* Magpie ” our thirsty native could drink his ale and amerce his 
neighbours at Court Leet ; at the ‘“‘ Adam and Eve ” he could sit 
in a balcony overhanging the busy river ; 3 at the “* Black Lion ”’ he 
could bask in a Tea Garden; at the ‘ * Feathers ” or the “ Six 
Bells ’ he could play bowls, or skittles at the ‘‘ Swan,’’ whilst at 
the “‘ Yorkshire Grey” he might yarn with the watermen who 
frequented it, or toast Charles’ orange girl at the “ Nell 
Gwyn.” 

Chelsea in the middle XVIIIth century must indeed have had 
many attractions, and it is curious to note that it seems to have 
made special appeal to the workers in clay. For in 1769, just 
when Duesbury, who had acquired the China Factory from 
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Sprimont, was beginning to plan its removal to Derby, Josiah 
Wedgwood transferred to Chelsea his Newport Street enamelling 
shops ; and it was here, between Upper Cheyne Row and the 
King’s Road, and within stone’s throw of the China Factory, 
that during the next five years not only the great Imperial Russian 
Service for the Empress Catherine, but much of his best work of 
that period was enamelled and refired on the biscuit brought up 
by wagon and packhorse from Etruria. Here, too, a little later, 
Ruel and Hempel made their famous crucibles for gold and silver, 
and also, it would seem, some dinner ware. Whether or not, as 
Chaffers and Miss Meteyard declare, the Elers Brothers, Saxon 
potters, worked for Sprimont at Chelsea, there is no doubt that 
the family was resident in Cheyne Row in earlier years, and the 
Old Church Sexton’s book records the burial of five of the name. 
A century and more later Willian De Morgan transferred his 
pottery from Fitzroy Square to Orange House, also in Cheyne 
Row; and later still, Paradise Walk became the birthplace of 
Gwendolen Parnell’s delicious little ‘‘ Rogues in Porcelain ”’ ; and 
Cheyne Row, once again, of the Vyses’ admirable stoneware. 

To the China Factory itself, considering the worldwide 
celebrity which its output has attained, there seems—so far as 
my knowledge goes—to have been extraordinarily little con- 
temporary reference, mingled with a deal of ignorance, error, and 
unsubstantiated conjecture. Factories have been confused with 
decorating ateliers, Chelsea with Battersea, pottery with porcelain, 
the Chelsea triangle mark with Bow products. The reputed 
“special patronage ” of George II, and the exact connection of 
the Duke of Cumberland and Sir Robert Fawkener with the 
Factory, are still matters of dubious authenticity ; the importation 
of Saxon clay and Meissen workmen is uncorroborated ; the oft- 
repeated story of the employment of Roubiliac as a modeller is 
more than doubtful ; though Mrs. Esdaile has, in the November 
issue of APOLLO, lent the weight of her great authority to the 
attribution to him at least of Lord Fisher’s exquisite ‘* Child’s 
head ”’ ; Nolleken’s charming narrative of the Chinese discovering 
the use to which their clay was being put, when loaded as ballast 
in returning merchant ships, and stopping the export to enforce 
the closing of the Chelsea Factory, is dismissed as “ the senile 
gossip of decayed workmen.” Even so lately as 1898 William 
Bemrose, in his work on “‘ Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain,’ 
published a plan of the site of the Chelsea Factory which actually 
related to a plot in Pedlar’s Avenue, Lambeth; but Randall 
Davies and I were fortunately able to point out the error in time 
to have the peccant pages cancelled and a correct plan substituted, 
before the whole edition had been issued. 

This second plan, however, in Bemrose’s book covers only a 
small piece of land, 85 x go ft. square, at the Lawrence Street 
corner of Justice Walk, on which Sprimont had erected “ several 
workhouses, shops and kilns,’’ and was only part of the site of the 
main factory which must have extended over most of the land on 
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the west side of Lawrence Street up to Monmouth 





House, which stood across its northern end, facing 
south towards the river. Here, again, there would 
seem to be some uncertainty and contradiction. 
Lord Fisher, in the admirable summary of “ The 
Early Days of the Chelsea China Factory,” which 
appeared in APOLLO in August, 1943, writes: “ It is 
a certainty that the Manufactory known as the 
‘Chelsea House ’ was none other than ‘ Monmouth 
House,’ for which Sprimont paid rates uninter- 
ruptedly from 1747 to the end of 1768, when he 
finally retired from business.” But it is no less a 
certainty that Monmouth House was in the possession 
of, and occupied by, Tobias Smollett, the novelist, 
from 1750 to 1763 ; and I think that, with the help of 
Mr. Walter Godfrey’s “* Survey of London, Chelsea, 
Part II,” it is worth while here to clear this matter 


up. 

The Old Manor House, which had occupied this 
site, and dated back to the XVth century, was sold 
by Lord Sandes to Henry VIII, who built in its stead 
the New Manor House in Cheyne Walk, about 1543. 
After passing through various ownerships, including 
the Lawrences (who retained the Manor Chapel in 
the old Church, thereafter known as the Lawrence 
Chapel), this Old Manor House was pulled down 
some time before 1704, and its place taken by a block 
of four houses built by a Mr. Chase on this site ; 
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and two other new houses were built, a little later, 
on the eastern side of the street. Ann, the widowed 
Duchess of Monmouth, came in 1714 to reside in 
the eastern central house of the four which formed the block 
across the northern end, and in 1718 she also took over from 
Richard Woodward the adjoining house on the eastern wing. 
From this tenancy, and that of her daughter Lady Isabella Scott, 
the group of houses took the name of “‘ Monmouth House.”” Lady 
Isabella continued in possession till 1738, after which her house 
remained empty for some years (Mr. Godfrey says four, but 
the Rate Books for part of this period are unfortunately missing), 
when it was taken by Nicholas Sprimont, who remained in pos- 
session till 1768. Dr. Smollett came to live in the next house 
of the block westward in 1750, and had the large garden to the 
north of the houses, where the Sunday diversions of the hacks 
and quill drivers whom he delighted to entertain are set forth at 
length in the pages of ‘“‘ Humphrey Clinker.” 

It almost seems as if a small demon of error pursued the pens 

of the writers about our Factory. Even the cautious and authori- 

tative Mr. William King, in his ‘* Chelsea Porcelain,’”’ places it 
“immediately west of Chelsea Old Church,” when of course he 
must have meant “ east.” 

Nightingale, again, in his ‘* Contributions towards the History 
of Early English Porcelain,’’ roundly asserts that no information 
can be gained from any Chelsea Rate Books as to the names of 
occupiers in the middle of the XVIIIth century, as the earliest 
Rate Books now preserved date from about 1798. As a matter 
of fact, our Rate Books for 1740 to 1742, 1748 to 1751, and 1754 
onwards are in existence, and in them the names of Sprimont, 
Cox, Lagrave, Burnsall, Thomas and Duesbury are regularly 
recorded under the premises they occupied. 

If “‘ the gossip of decayed workmen ”’ is to be discredited, the 
pleasant story of Samuel Johnson’s visits to the Chelsea Factory 
and his vain efforts to produce ware from a single substance must 
also stand suspect, as it derives, not from his accredited biographer, 
but from an old foreman of the Factory; yet to my mind, this 
recital—and particularly the recollection of the housekeeper who 
accompanied the Doctor, laden with a basket of provisions— 
has the touch of reality, and I shall cling to it as long as I am 
allowed. 

But if, for so richly documented a period as the XVIIIth 
century, contemporary references to the China Factory seem 
scanty and often misleading, the reaction of its modellers and 
enamellers to their immediate surroundings is also—to a Chelsea 
lover at any rate—disappointingly little in evidence. It was, of 
course, only natural that the decorators should copy existing 
designs available to their hands in the flat—the prototypes of 
many of which Dr. Bellamy Gardner has hunted out with such 
zealous devotion—rather than go outside the workshops for 
original themes. For the “ fine eels and dishes,”’ the “‘ fishermen 
with nets and baskets,”” and the “ lettices, collyflowers and arti- 
choaks ” of the “‘ desart services,” they had models in plenty at 
the bottom of Lawrence Street or in the King’s Road market 
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gardens behind the works; but the only specimens of original 
local subjects which I have come across are the fine bowl in the 
London Museum bearing a view of the factory and Chelsea river 
front, and the ‘‘ Man playing on a Salt Box.’’ This latter figure 
at once suggested Ranelagh to me, where Bonnel Thornton’s 
“Burlesque Ode on St. Cecelia’s Day ’’ was more than once 
performed, “‘ adapted by Burney to the antient British Music, viz., 
the salt box, the Jews Harp, the marrow bones and cleavers, the 
hum-strum or hurdy-gurdy, etc.” The skit was a great success, 
Dr. Johnson praising its humour, and Beard singing the Salt Box 
song accompanied by Brent on this peculiar instrument “* with a 
rap and a tap, which the hollow side sounds. Up and down leaps 
the flap and with rattling rebounds,’ whilst Skeggs played on the 
broomstick as bassoon. But, unfortunately, for my vision of the 
Chelsea Modeller enjoying an evening at Ranelagh, it seems from 
Wroth’s ‘‘ London Pleasure Gardens ”’ that the first performance 
of the Ode there took place in 1759, whilst the Chelsea figure 
appears in the Sale Catalogue of 1756. 

One should also mention Lord Cadogan’s jardiniére, which has 
a view of Battersea Church across the river ; and the figure of the 
Doggett’s Coat and Badge Waterman, since the annual race for 
this finished at Chelsea. Mrs. Salting’s little Masqueraders can 
hardly, I fear, be called in evidence for another visit to Ranelagh. 

I have searched Tobias Smollett’s letters carefully but in vain 
for the slightest reference to his ceramic neighbours. He was a 
prodigious worker and, but for his Sunday dinner parties and 
occasional evenings with the ‘“‘ Brotherhood ” at the Swan Tavern 
by the riverside, a great recluse. Of his domestic life at Mon- 
mouth House we have but the most meagre glimpses, of which a 
welcome one occurs in the fragment of a letter which records 
how “‘ Many a time do I stop my task and betake me toa game of 
romps with Betty (the little daughter Elizabeth to whom he was 
passionately devoted) while my wife looks on smiling and longing 
in her heart to join in the sport. Then back to the cursed round 
of duty.” 

There is much yet to be elucidated about the Chelsea Factory ; 
and the enthusiast upon whose shoulders Dr. Gardner’s mantle 
may fall has still good hunting country. Who or what brought a 
couple of French silversmiths to Lawrence Street to start china 
making? Does the technical excellence of the Goat and Bee 
jugs indicate an earlier beginning than 1745, or previous experience 
in a French factory? Who financed the early days of Chelsea 
manufacture? When did Sprimont take it over from Gouyn ? 
From whence did the clay come, and what were the actual con- 
stituents of soft paste? What does the triangle mark denote, 
and the mysterious “‘R’’? Is there yet in existence a copy of 
the 1754 Sale Catalogue, which might solve many conundrums ? 
These are but a sample of the problems that still face the ceramic 
investigators and add zest to their researches. And that is all to 
the good ; for the jovial huntsman enjoys the chevy more than 
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the achievement, the combat rather than 
the kill. 

So the table is set, so far as an 
untrained hand can lay it. Let us 
migrate back into the XVIIIth century, 
and wend our pilgrim way from London 
Town to the Factory, crossing the little 
bridge over the West Bourne that forms 
Chelsea’s eastern boundary, and showing 
our copper passes to the King’s Private 
Road as we enter it by the turnstile here. 

It is a green country road, between a 
succession of market gardens which have 
given to their side walks such pretty 
names as Lettice Lane, Butterfly Alley 
and Dovehouse Close. We pass Cadogan 
House, the residence of Marlborough’s 
General, famed through the prowess of 

‘Cadogan’s Horse,” later the Innis- 
killing Dragoons. We cross, at White 
Stiles, the avenue leading down to 
Wren’s great Hospital, and Whitelands, 
where the Rev. John Jenkins preached 
to his girls’ school on “‘ Female Educa- 
tion and Christian Fortitude under 
Adversity.” On our right is the old 
white corner house of Box Farm, its wall 
tablet dating it from 1686; and, nearly 
opposite, the charming old Manor 
Cottage and garden. Northward, a little further on, is the Burial 
Ground given to the Parish by Sir Hans Sloane in 1736, in which 
Bartolozzi designed a tombstone for Cipriani. And so we reach 
Argyll House, a distinguished little country mansion built by a 
Venetian architect in 1723; and turning south down the lane 
(now Glebe Place) which led to old Shrewsbury. House we reach 
Great Cheyne Row and the little passage that leads us into 
Lawrence Street and Justice Walk. 

The road is deeply rutted, there is a whiff in the air that 
reminds one of brickworks, half a dozen men are coming up the 
pathway from the bar of the beautiful old timbered Cross Keys 
Tavern lower down in the street, and returning to the hot kiln 
houses refreshed by a tankard of mid-day ale. 

A capacious chariot has just drawn up at a door near the top 
of the road, and from it laboriously descends a very portly gentle- 
man. It is Monsieur Nicholas Sprimont himself; and I could 
not leave you in better hands. 


POSTSCRIPT 


This centenary commemoration is, as I hope that some 
abler pen than mine will testify, something more than a memorial 
of the foundation, two hundred years ago, of a world-famous 
factory. It honours thereby the memory of a great Art Director, 
of whom, apart from his work, very little is known. Born at 
Liége in 1716, Nicholas Sprimont worked as a silversmith appren- 
tice with his father and uncle in the Rue du Pont. The family 
were of gentle birth and may have taken their name from the 
village of Sprimont, a little south of Li¢ge. Nicholas came to 
England in 1742, and probably lodged for a time with a friend in 
Old Compton Street. Examples of his silversmith work, 
marked N S and dated 1742-5, are in existence, and its influence 
on the early ceramic work at Chelsea is very marked. 

Sprimont died in 1771 at the age of 55, and is buried in the 
vault of his brother-in-law, Francis Deschamps, in Petersham 
churchyard. The whole story of his life in those intervening 
twenty-five years is the story of the Chelsea China Factory, its 
difficulties, its rivalries, its litigation, its triumphs. His was the 
skilful selection and adaptation of the work of Boucher, Barlow, 
Callot, Teniers and other artists to the exigencies of porcelain ; 
his the clever simplification of design and colouring, his the 
ingenious use of bird, fish, animal and vegetable models for 
table ware, his the graceful decoration of its pieces from the 
specimens provided by Sir Hans Sloane’s nearby Physic Garden, 
his the association with Roubiliac, to whose little daughter Sophie 
he stood godfather. This is not to under-estimate the skill of 
his modellers and painters, some of whose work has been indi- 
vidually identified by its marks and mannerisms, as in the series 
of the Fables and in the chinoiserie pieces and the exotic birds. 
But behind all these reproductions and adaptations is to be found 
“the fresh and spirited rendering of a borrowed theme ” which 
could sometimes transcend the original, and was surely Sprimont’s 
touch. This is perhaps particularly noticeable in many of the 
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exquisite little ‘“‘ toys ’’ with their delightful French mottoes, 
often misspelt by the young decorators copying from his manu- 
script. Personally, I have never fallen under the spell of the 
later gold anchor period of the Factory, with its riot of rococo 
extravagance, its prickly bocage, its sumptuous colouring and 
lavish gilding and its “‘ truly inimitable mazarine. But Chelsea, 
like Meissen and Frankenthal and Sévres, met the European 
taste of the day, and showed that it could at least match their 
most flamboyant product. The toys, however, continued to 
be produced to the end of Sprimont’s reign at Chelsea, and, to 
my untutored mind, these delicious trifles illustrate his happy, 
roguish genius better than the gilded opulence and the extravagant 
leafage of the latest period. ‘* Perhaps,” as Horace Walpole 
remarked after seeing Queen Charlotte’s great table service, 
“French taste will not bear transplanting,’’ yet the ‘‘ Chelsea 
Toys,” for all their French mottoes, are, as Mr. Honey writes, 
characteristically English in sentiment, and no earlier versions 
have ever been found for the majority of them. 

Chelsea created a veritable rage for these charming little 
delicacies. For the women there were scent bottles in endless 
quaint conceits, étuis, bonbonniéres and patch-boxes, whilst the 
dandies were provided with cane handles, snuff-boxes and seals. 
Small wonder that duchesses and fine ladies flocked to Christie’s 
to outbid the dealers for their acquisition, or that Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber, a century later, scoured Europe to enrich her collection. 

In the ’sixties, after perhaps its greatest decade, the ‘‘ Under- 
taker "’ of the Factory, now a wealthy man, suffered from illness 
which led, it seems, to some indolence and to absences “‘ further 
in the country.”’ According to one authority, little fresh work 
was produced there after 1763, though supplies from existing 
models continued to be marketed. In 1769 Sprimont sold the 
whole concern to Cox, who resold it in the following year to 
Duesbury and Heath of Derby ; and within a year he was dead. 

Such, so far as I have been able to glean it, is the meagre 
record of a foreigner who came to London without substantial 
means, elected to start the production of fine work in a difficult 
material, in which, apparently, he had no previous training or 
experience, but through which, during some twenty years, he 
nevertheless succeeded in enriching the greatest of the minor arts 
with work of unsurpassed beauty and unrivalled charm. There is 
no biography or portrait of Sprimont. His life was his work, and 
though the whole of it was done in England, you will search the 
“* Dictionary of National Biography ”’ in vain for any notice of him. 

Having regard to the hospitality given in its pages to many 
foreigners who made their home in England, this seems less than 
justice ; but at least to-day we may pay our belated tribute of 
admiration to the genius of one who, starting in the face of almost 
every disadvantage, has enhanced our art with some of its most 
charming ornament, and given to the world things small indeed in 
bulk but great in beauty. To one of his delightful toys—the 
figure of a cat—Sprimont appended the pretty tag: “‘Je Brille 
dans L’obscurité.’’ Let that be his fitting epitaph. 
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N art as in industry difficulty has often been experienced in 
I breaking through the trammels of tradition and evolving new 
methods of design and decoration. The first candlesticks 
retained the gripping device of the rush-holders which they super- 
seded ; the earliest railway carriages were fitted with rounded 
windows, like those of the road-coaches; the earliest motor-car 
bodies were on the lines of the horse-drawn phaeton, and the 
running board still persists because horse carriages had a step. 
And so we find the ‘ Chelsea-~-House ” of the triangle period 
following in the footsteps of the French potters and imitating the 
white products of the kilns of Te-Hur in the province of Fukien, 
with their small white figures and their domestic wares relieved 
with applied sprigs of prunus and hawthorn blossoms. 

The first revolt against this slavish adherence to Oriental 
patterns was led by certain of the Paris dealers, chief among them 
being one Rudolph Lemaire, described as a “ connoisseur of 
porcelain.”” As early as 1729 he had made a contract with the 
Meissen (Dresden) factory to supply him with wares made after 
models and drawings sent from Paris, in consideration of a yearly 
payment of 1,000 thalers. 

Several years, however, were to elapse before the great Meissen 
modeller, Kaendler, revolutionized the European practice by 
adopting purely Western shapes and mouldings in an entirely 
new style ; being greatly assisted by the manager of the factory, 
the painter Heroldt, who devised a whole new range of virile 
enamel colours by combining the oxides of various metals with 
a vitreous flux which became fluid in the baking. The rose 
colours and purples were obtained from gold, greens from 
chromium and copper, yellows from lead, antimony and tin, 
reds from iron, and blues from cobalt. Perhaps their greatest 
achievement was the production of the countless little statuettes 
commonly known as “ Dresden figures " ; turbulently modelled, 
audaciously decorated, and intended primarily for the adornment 
of the banqueting table. 

These little figures became deservedly popular throughout 
Europe during the decade 1740-50, and many examples were 
imported into this country. Nightingale has recorded that in 
the numerous sales advertised by public auction previous to 1750 
he could find no mention of any European or English porcelain 
with the exception of Dresden. 

In his advertisement of January 9, 1750, Sprimont notified 
the public that he had been employed ever since his last sale, in 
February, 1749, “‘ in making a considerable Parcel of Assortments,” 
including ‘‘a great Variety of Pieces for Ornament in a Taste 
entirely new.”” In May, 1750, he further assured the public that 

no Pains will be spared to extend this Manufacture to as great 
a Variety as possible either for Use or Ornament.” We shall 
presently see that by these announcements Sprimont signified his 
intention to produce articles in the Meissen style, and thus try 
to obtain a share in the lucrative trade heretofore exclusively 
enjoyed by that factory. 

No further Press notices by Sprimont have come to light until 
1754, when in the Public Advertiser of March 29 he announced 
the first of the three annual sales of the production of the previous 
year conducted for him by Mr. Ford at his ‘* Great Room at the 
upper end of St. James’s Haymarket.” Fortunately this gap is 
partly filled by such information as can be tentatively extracted 
from the entries in the untutored Account Book written up, 
seemingly at random, by William Duesbury and his Cockney 
assistants when he was working in London as an “ outside 
enameller” in 1751-53. This is the same William Duesbury 
who was to start his own manufactory of porcelain at Derby in 
1756; and was to absorb in 1758 Littler’s factory at Longton 
Hall, where, incidentally, he himself was born in 1725; and the 
remains of the Chelsea factory in 1770. He was destined to 
commercialize the industry, and died a wealthy man in 1786. 

This Account Book, happily preserved in the British Museum, 
is a naive and artless record of the numerous pieces of pottery 
and porcelain received by Duesbury through London and pro- 
vincial dealers, many of whose names he gives. In several 
hundred instances the factory provenance is also entered, and so 
we have some 145 entries described as Chelsea. Moreover, as 
Bemrose remarked many years ago, a careful comparison of the 
entries with those enumerated in the sale catalogues of 1755 and 
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1756 will enable us, with reasonable assurance, to recognizé 
several more of the groups and figures as having been made b; 
Sprimont. Duesbury has come in for some impatient criticism 
because of the vagueness of his Account Book, but it must be 
remembered that neither he nor his assistants had the remotes 
idea that the entries they were making would be closely scrutinizec 
by posterity. 

There are just over 400 animals among the entries, more than 
half of them dogs, and half of these were pugs. Duesbury tells 
us that Sprimont made dogs, sheep, goats and hares ; and we 
know that he also produced lions and boars. The majority of 
these little animals were no doubt made during the early days of 
Sprimont’s independent management. 

The entry: ‘2 pr. small Chell Dogs Qu ” means that Spri- 
mont was copying Kaendler’s model of a pet pug sitting on a 
cushion, that he had made in 1743 for Count Heinrich von 
Briihl, the Autocrat of the Meissen factory. It is significant that 
all the thirteen dogs named as Chelsea passed through Duesbury’s 
hands in June and July, 1751. These early animals are of no 
great interest. 

Not so with the birds, of which over 1,000 appear in the 
Account Book, 71 of them being named as Chelsea. The Chelsea 
birds fall into two categories: the parrots, pheasants, and gold- 
finches copied from Meissen models; and the grand brood of 
rarities based on the illustrations to George Edwards’s ‘* Natural 
History of Uncommon Birds,” as was first pointed out by that 
Chelsea enthusiast, the late Doctor Bellamy Gardner. Edwards 
in his younger days had been a drawing master, and became 
Library Keeper to the Royal College of Physicians, and protégé of 
the great Sir Hans Sloane. Thus he was able to prepare the 
plates for his book himself, and he took as his models actual 
specimens brought to this country by sea captains from all parts 
of the world, giving them in his own words, “‘ for variety’ s sake 
as many different turns and attitudes as he could invent.’ 

In consequence we find Duesbury and his assistants describing 
Chelsea birds as “drooping,” “‘ flapwing,” and “‘ top-not.” 
Others, not ascribed to any factory, are described as “ cocktald, “4 
“fantaild, ” “ cauing,” ‘ cooing,” “ cucking,”’ “* pecking ” and 

“peeping,” several of which we are able to recognize from Chelsea 
specimens that we know of. Duesbury could hardly have been 
expected to apply the proper names to such strange specimens as 
the “‘ Russit Butcher Bird,” the ‘‘ Red Belly’d Blue Bird,” or 
the “Dusky Duck.” Nor was it made easier for them by the 
fact that both modellers and decorators evidently gave free rein 
to their fancy ; for we find poor Edwards complaining, “* I have 
observed that ‘several of our manufacturers that imitate China 
Ware have filled the shops in London with images modelled and 
coloured after the figures in my ‘ History of Birds,’ most of which 
are sadly represented as to shape and colouring.’’ Several of 
these brilliant birds may be seen in the Schreiber Collection in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, three of them being illustrated 
on Plate 20 of the official catalogue ; and a number were shown 
at the exhibition held in the Chelsea Town Hall in 1924, and are 
illustrated on Plate 13 of the ‘“‘ Cheyne Book,”’ the official cata- 
logue of that very comprehensive exhibition. These Edwards 
birds are nearly always marked with the raised red anchor ; 
otherwise they bear the raised white anchor mark. 

We will now see what information we can extract from the 
Account Book about the figures which Sprimont was producing in 
the years 1751, 1752, and 1753. 


DUESBURY’S ACCOUNT BOOK 


Duesbury records that he handled ten examples of the “‘ Chell- 
sea Nurs,” commonly known as “ La Nourrice’’; and, be it 
noted, all in the months of June, July and August, 1751. This 
most appealing group of a mother nursing her bambino was 
copied from an earthenware model made towards the end of the 
XVIth century at Avon, some 4o miles south of Paris, by Bar- 
télémy de Blénod-les-Toul. It must have been one of Sprimont’s 
earliest figures, for in the Schreiber Collection there is an undecor- 
ated example marked with the raised anchor which cannot be 
later than 1750; it is illustrated on Plate 12 of the official cata- 
logue. In the British Museum is another slightly later example, 
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sparingly coloured and marked with the raised red anchor, 
illustrated on Plate XI of the Museum catalogue. Another 
example, touched up with colour and also marked with the raised 
red anchor, was exhibited No. 127 at the Chelsea Town Hall. It 
is quite possible that these last two examples were among the ten 
decorated by Duesbury. 

Apart from the above three, all the dozen or so examples that 
we know of are rather more fully decorated and all are marked 
with the plain red or brown anchor, and the front of the base is 
invariably ornamented with a gilt scroll. This points to their all 
having been decorated by, or under the supervision of, one 
artist ; and this could only have happened at the factory itself. 
It was one of Sprimont’s most popular models, and no wonder ; 
we shall find nine examples still being offered at the 1755 sale. 
Thus it was in continuous production from the time Duesbury 
decorated the last of his ten nurses in August 1751. In the 
Introduction to the reprint of the Account Book, Mrs. MacAlister 
has suggested, and probably correctly, that it was Duesbury who 
first thought of colouring the raised anchor in red ; and no doubt 
as soon as this idea came to Sprimont’s notice he would have 
realized that it was simpler to do away with the anchor on a raised 
medallion and paint it on direct, as his factory mark. Thus it 
seems probable that the Nurses decorated with the red anchor at 
the factory date from the last half of 1751 and onwards. 

If we are prepared to concede the use of the plain red anchor 
mark as early as the latter part of 1751 we can ascribe to the 
Chelsea manufactory some of the unassigned figures which answer 
the descriptions of red anchor marked examples with which we 
are familiar. For instance, between July 1751 and January 1752 
there are five entries describing ‘‘ men with cap in hand,” which 
can justifiably be related to the fine pair of red anchor “‘ Mendi- 
cants "’ bequeathed to the Victoria and Albert Museum by the 
late Wallace Elliot. Again, ‘‘ A fisherman and its campanyon,”’ 
of May 1752, may be the fine pair of seated figures of a man 
holding between his legs a deep wicker basket with a perforated 
lid and a woman holding a perforated tray on her lap to hold 
pot-pourri, a perfume then recently come into use. They are 
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direct copies of Meissen originals. The man is illustrated on 
Plate 34 of King’s ‘‘ Chelsea Porcelain ’’ and both are shown on 
Plate 11 of the “‘ Cheyne Book.” ‘ Bird catchar woman,” of 
May 1752, done for Mr. Thomas, who became Sprimont’s 
manager, is presumably the red anchor figure which is a copy of 
Reinicke’s model of 1744, illustrated, No. 6 on Table 11 of the 
“Festive Publication ’ published at Dresden in 1910 to com- 
memorate the 2ooth anniversary of the foundation of the Meissen 
factory. The same model was used for a Flower-seller. There 
are four entries in 1751 relating to ‘“‘Chelsea Dancers,’”’ none of 
which we are able to identify. But in May 1752 there is an entry 
“To panting 1 Dance Woman Chell.”. Two examples of a 
Chelsea figure of a woman dancing and holding out her white 
apron were exhibited in the Chelsea Town Hall in 1924—one 
almost white and the other only sparingly decorated, a charac- 
teristic of all these early pieces. One of them is illustrated on 
Plate 10, No. 128, of the ‘“‘ Cheyne Book.” In October 1752 
there is an entry, ““A pr of Duch Dancers.’’ This may be the 
same as the Chelsea dancing peasant illustrated, No. 198, on 
Plate 8 of the ‘*‘ Cheyne Book.” It is a copy of the model made 
by Reinicke, about 1750, which is illustrated, with its Dutch- 
looking companion, in Figs. g1 and g2 of the “ Festive Publi- 
cation.” 

“A pair’ did not perhaps necessarily mean two examples of 
the same model; for we find an entry which reads: “1 pr of 
Savoy and har companion.” 

There are no fewer than sixteen entries relating to “‘ Harle- 
quins,”” among them : 

June 1751, “ 2 pr of harliqun men Chell.” 
July 1751, “1 pr of large harliquins Che.” 

These figures were taken from characters in an improvised 
dramatic entertainment, known as the ‘‘ Commedia dell’Arte,”’ 
performed by strolling Italian players, which enjoyed an immense 
popularity on the Continent in the last half of the XVIIth and 
first half of the XVIIIth centuries. As early as 1720 the Meissen 
factory had been taking some of the chief characters as models, 
and later on Kaendler and his assistants Eberlein and Reinicke 
drew much inspiration from this source. In 1735 Kaendler 
modelled a somewhat placid ‘‘ Harlequin playing on the Bag- 
pipes ”’ which is illustrated on page 147 of Zimmermann’s “* Meiss- 
ner Porzellan.”” A Chelsea version of this model is illustrated in 
colour opposite page 48 of the ‘“‘ Cheyne Book.” Seven pairs of 
“‘ Bagpipers ’’ are entered in May, July and September 1751 ; 
five of them, significantly perhaps, for Mr. Thomas. 

No doubt there must have been several other Chelsea examples 
among the forty other harlequins enumerated by Duesbury and 
his men. They were inspired by the vivacious series produced 
by Kaendler round about 1740; and we cannot give a better idea 
of what they were like than by quoting from Honey’s ‘‘ Dresden 
China ”’: 

“ These grimacing Harlequins seem to be the embodiment of 
all that ribald mockery of human respectability and pretentious- 
ness in which, according to one definition, all Comedy consists.’ 

Nor must we forget to give credit to the painter Heroldt for 
the “‘ riot of strongest colours ’’ which gave them “‘ an impression 
of enormous vitality,” to quote once more from Honey. It is to 
be hoped that our friends the antique dealers may be able to 
unearth some more of the Chelsea examples. We only know of 
one. 

Another character taken from the Comedy was the “* Doctor,” 
of which twelve examples are recorded; eight of these are defi- 
nitely described as being made at Chelsea, where two distinct 
models appear to have been used. On Plate 13 of King’s “* Chel- 
sea Porcelain ” will be found the figure of the ‘‘ Doctor ’”’ marked 
with the raised anchor, recently sold at Sotheby’s for £390. 
This belonged to the late Mrs. Radford, who had the distinction 
of discovering the invaluable copy of the 1755 Catalogue, now 
generously presented by her sons to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. On Plate 11 of the “* Cheyne Book” is illustrated 
another “‘ Doctor ” marked with the red anchor, No. 158, which 
is an exact copy of the Meissen model made by Kaendler (or 
Reinicke) in 1743, illustrated on Plate 42 of Honey’s ‘* Dresden 
China.” Probably the “ pr of Chelsea Doctors ” entered under 
date July 25, 1751, were examples of the raised anchor version, 
inspired by some other Meissen model. 

Another Comedy model was that of “3 Jews with long 
beards ” entered under date September, 1751. These were in all 
probability Chelsea, for one of the most interesting of the exhibits 
at the Chelsea Town Hall consisted of : 

(a) A Meissen model of “‘ Shylock,” otherwise a 
long beard.” 


“* Jew with a 
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hat, as portrayed in the bust of him made by Liicke in 1728-29, 
illustrated on Table 15 of Zimmermann’s “‘ Meissner Porzellan "’ ; 
and again in the model Kaendler made of him in 1737, also 
illustrated by Zimmermann, Abb. 42. These leave no doubt 
that the Chelsea Dwarf, No. 131, in the Schreiber Collection, 
with a bunch of feathers in the side of his ‘* Fréhlich hat,”’ was 
inspired by these Meissen models. It is marked with the raised 
red anchor ; the companion figure, with a slightly later base, is 
marked with the plain red anchor. 

The same predilection for the uncouth which actuated the 
patronage of these unpleasant deformities accounts for the popu- 
larity enjoyed by representations of “‘Chineys,’”’ ‘“‘Torcks,” and 
“* Inge ” or ‘* Indey figars” ; of which a number are to be found 
enumerated right through the Account Book. Any Levantine 
was called a “ Turk,”’ and anyone with a black face was an 
*‘ Indian.” A fine example of a Chelsea Chinese group, adapted 
from an engraving after Boucher, probably through the medium 
of a Meissen version, and marked with a raised anchor, is illus- 
trated in colour on Plate 2 of King’s ‘* Chelsea Porcelain.”” Other 
fine undecorated groups may be seen in the British Museum. 
An interesting exhibit at the Chelsea Town Hall was a seated 
figure of a woman in Turkish costume, marked with the red 
anchor ; together with the wax model of her bust and the wax 
head of her companion. A pair of figures in Turkish costume is 
illustrated, No. 131, on Plate 10 of the ‘‘ Cheyne Book,’’ marked 
with the red anchor. On Plate 6 will be found Two Negroes, 
No. 168, also red anchor. 

In March, April and May 1752 we find five pairs of “ sitting 
men,” and “1 siting man.” In 1736 Kaendler had started 
making a series of small’ figures of ‘* Beggars,” seated with their 
legs protruding beyond the base. One of these is illustrated on 
Plate 39 of Honey’s “‘ Dresden China.”” They were intended to 
take the place of the little figures used to decorate the banqueting 
table and which had previously been made of metal, wood, wax 
or even sugar. In 1741 he made another slightly larger pair, and 
Sprimont made an exact copy of this Beggar Man. A very early 
undecorated example, dating from about 1750 and marked with 
the raised anchor, is illustrated on Plate 17 of King’s “‘ Chelsea 
Porcelain.”” A coloured example marked with the raised anchor 
is illustrated, No. 175, on Plate 6 of the “‘ Cheyne Book ”’; and 
two others marked with the raised red anchor, Nos. 192, 193, 
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(6b) A lead master mould taken from the Meissen model. 
(c) A Chelsea figure cast from this mould and marked with 
the raised red anchor, quite possibly decorated by Duesbury. 


All three are illustrated on Plate 45 of the ‘‘ Cheyne Book,” 
where it will be seen that the Chelsea version has shrunk in the 
firing to about four-fifths the size of the Meissen original. This 
is interesting, as showing that Sprimont normally made his own 
versions of the Meissen models he was copying ; and made them 
large enough to allow for the shrinkage in the kiln, as they are 
nearly always of the same size as the Meissen originals, or 
slightly larger. 

Yet another character taken from the Comedy was the figure 
of a “‘ Nun,” which would otherwise seem to be an unexpected 
subject for a porcelain figure. Six pairs and one single figure 
are recorded between February 1752 and May 1753. She is 
represented as either standing, or seated reading a book. A fine 
example of the former is illustrated on Plate 1 of the “* Transac- 
tions " of the English Ceramic Circle, No. 1, 1933 ; and the seated 
version is illustrated No. 120, on Plate 9 of the “* Cheyne-Book.”’ 
As one would expect from the above dates, both are marked with 
the plain red anchor, and were no doubt inspired by Meissen 
models. We shall come across other Comedy characters when 
we come to consider the 1755 Catalogue. 

Between May 1751 and December 1752 there are twenty-six 
pairs of ‘‘ Hattmen,”’ and one single figure. One of the entries 
reads : 

“2 Hatmen repaird Burt in the hats.” 
The word “ Burt ”’ is intended no doubt for “‘ Bird.” 

Continental Europe of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries 
showed a strange hankering after the grotesque, one manifestation 
being the custom of German princes to retain a dwarf among 
their entourage. Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland, amused himself with the antics of two of these 
freaks, Joseph Fréhlich the Court jester and Schmeidel the post- 
master. Fréhlich’s make-up included a high, broad-brimmed BEGGAR. Raised red anchor mark 
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are illustrated on Plate 8. These little Chelsea figures answer the 
description of “‘ Sitting Men” better than any other model that 
-an be suggested. 

Duesbury’s own handwriting was of the copper-plate variety, 
and he knew how to spell. _ But the writing of his assistants was 
scratchy and their spelling onomatopeic. It was they who made 
hese entries : 


December 1752, 6 Teyneys figars. 

May 1753, 4 Groups of Teneys Figars. 

May 1753, 4 Groups of Tenys Figars Joynd Rpd. 
July 1753, 1 Larg Teneys Figar paynted. 


Presumably these were figures or groups modelled after drawings 
by David Teniers the Younger. One such figure is illustrated 
on Plate XLIX of the “* Transactions” of the English Ceramic 
Circle, No. 8, Vol. 2, 1942. A smaller figure of a Carter, 
in the Teniers manner, is illustrated, No. 171, on Plate 6 of the 
“* Cheyne Book.” 

In May 1752 one of the assistants made the entry : 


“1 pr of Gardinars.” 


This is a very vague description ; but we happen to know of two 
examples of a very beautiful figure of a ‘‘ Gardener’s Companion,” 
one undecorated and bearing the raised anchor mark, illustrated 
on Fig. 17 of King’s ‘‘ English Porcelain Figures ’’; and one 
decorated and marked with the raised red anchor, quite possibly 
one of the above “‘ pair of Gardinars.” 

In June 1751 there is an entry in Duesbury’s own handwriting : 


Mr. Woodward—Mrs. Clive. 


These were two leading players of the day, and they appeared as 
here represented in the characters of the “‘ Fine Gentleman ” 
and the “‘ Fine Lady ” in Garrick’s play Lethe. Chelsea versions 
of these models are illustrated, No. 206, on Plate 1 of the “* Cheyne 
Book.” Similar models were produced at the Bow factory. 

There remain one or two entries described as “‘ Chelsea’”’ 
which so far we have been unable to recognize, such as the 
“Cap dancind men ” of July 1751, and the “‘ Boys with besons ” 
of June, 1752; ‘*‘ besons ’”’ presumably being meant for “‘ besoms,”’ 
or brooms. 

On the other hand, we know of a number of other Chelsea 
models of this period which cannot be connected with any entry 
in the Account Book. Of course the dealers would not have 
brought to Duesbury all the figures that Sprimont was producing 
in 1750, 1751 and 1752. Among such is the early figure of a 

‘Boatman wearing Doggett’s coat and badge.’’ An example of 
this is illustrated, No. 167, on Plate 6 of the ‘‘ Cheyne Book.” 
On his arm he wears a large badge which should bear on it a 
representation of the ‘‘ Hanoverian Horse,” but this is replaced 
by a large anchor in brown, corroborating its Chelsea origin. 
The coat, in scarlet, and the badge, in silver, were founded in 1715 
by Thomas Doggett, the Comedian, as a prize to be rowed for 
annually by Thames Watermen on August 1 between London 
Bridge and the Old Swan at Chelsea, to commemorate the 
accession of George I in 1714. 

On Plate XLIX of the ‘* Transactions ’’ of the English Ceramic 
Circle, No. 8, Vol. 2, 1942, will be found an illustration of a fine 
figure of a ‘‘ woman with a basket of roses,”” marked with the 
raised anchor. This would be contemporaneous with the 
“* Gardener’s Companion ” above referred to. 

To this period also belongs the fine group of ‘* Hercules and 
Omphale,”’ illustrated, No. 120, Plate 13, in the catalogue of the 
Schreiber Collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Before saying good-bye to- Duesbury and his unlettered 
assistants it may be interesting to observe that the Cockney pro- 
nunciation has not varied during the past two hundred years, as 
evinced by such words as ’arlyquin, houl, and hostorredg; this 
last being used to describe a crane. The curious may care to 
know that the inhabitants of the fever-stricken districts at the foot 
of the Himalayas below Darjeeling have the same trouble with the 
letter R. They say raaj when they should say aaj (to-day), and 
okto when they should say rokto (blood). 


THE CHELSEA SALE CATALOGUES 


In the Public Advertiser of March 29, 1754, Sprimont announced 
the first of his three annual sales by public auction, to be held by 
Mr. Ford at his Great Room in the Haymarket. Our hopes of 
recovering a copy of this catalogue have dwindled since the paper 
salvage drive has failed to bring one to light. Fortunately we 


do possess copies of the catalogues of the 1755 and 1756 sales. 
The catalogue of the 1756 sale, now preserved in the British 
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Museum, is practically a repetition of that of 1755, so far as 
figures are concerned ; so we need not be so disheartened at not 
discovering a copy of the 1754 catalogue, as probably most of 
the figures offered in 1754 appeared again in the 1755 sale. True, 
the advertisement of the 1755 sale states that ‘“‘ new and beautiful 
groupes of figures "’ were being offered. But they were not by 
any means all new, for it included nine examples of the ‘‘ Nour- 
rice,” three of the Doctor, and three other figures from the Italian 
Comedy, as well as other models which we know were being made 
in 1751-1752. 

Although the figures we have extracted from the Account 
Book may not individually be very convincing, yet in the aggregate 
they prove conclusively that the Meissen influence was predomi- 
nant at this time ; and when we come to examine the catalogue of 
the 1755 sale we shall see that it still persisted for another year or 
two—that is to say, throughout the red anchor period—from 
1751 to 1755. We shall find in this catalogue a very large pro- 
portion of the red anchor figures that we know to have survived. 
Very occasionally the mark is in brown, and now and then we 
may come across a figure that is unmarked. 

Judging by the number of items described as “‘ for a desart,’’ 
the German habit of decorating the table seems to have become 
well established over here. Fortunately they never attained the 
monstrous proportions of the ‘‘ Neptune Fountain,’ now partly 
preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Sprimont’s most 
ambitious effort was a menagerie consisting of ‘‘ Two ewes, 
2 lambs, 2 goats, 2 dogs, a fox and a shepherd with his crook.” 
But evidently his most popular form of table decoration was made 
up of small Cupids in every conceivable garb and posture, inspired 
by Meissen models developed from prints after Francois Boucher. 
These fall into four classes : 


(a) Naked standing Cupids, described as ‘*‘ ornamented for 
desart ’’ ; one rattling a tambourine, another carrying a flaming 
heart in each hand, another with a bunch of flowers, and so on. 
Examples of this series are illustrated, Nos. 112 and 114, on 
Plate 16 of the ‘‘ Cheyne Book.”” On Table 11 of the “ Festive 
Publication ”’ will be found some of the Meissen originals which 
inspired them. Forty-eight of these little figures were offered 
at the 1755 sale, and no fewer than 284 in 1756. Many inferior 
examples of this class are in existence, not made at Chelsea, so 
buyers should beware. 


(6) Winged standing Cherubs, designated as “‘ Love in Dis- 
guise,”” most charmingly represented in a variety of characters, 
such as a Nurse holding a Baby, a Farmer wielding a Flail, a 
Vivandiére, a Pastry Cook, Musicians playing various instruments, 
or even as a poor Cripple with one eye and one leg. These are 
more often found marked with the gold anchor rather than with 
the red anchor. Seventy-six were offered at the 1755 sale, and 
56 in 1756. Buy these every time. 


(c) Small standing draped Children representing the “* Arts,” 
like the two little girls, No. 135, Plate 14, in the Schreiber Collec- 
tion. Lots 34 and 35 on the twelfth day of the 1755 sale were 
described as “four small figures of the Arts, standing on fine gilt 
pedestals.’’ Seventeen were offered - 1755, but none in 1756. 


(d) Small seated figures of the “ Sciences.’’ Probably the 
Cherub sitting on a cushion on a pedestal and holding a globe is 
one of this series; it represents ‘“‘ Geography ” and is a direct 
copy of a Meissen model. It is illustrated, No. 196, on Plate 8 of 
the ‘“‘Cheyne Book.”’ Seventy-one of this series were offered 
in 1755, but none in 1756. 


Sprimont also made a set of “‘ four small seasons for desart.” 
A complete set was shown at the Chelsea Town Hall, No. 338, 
together with the wax models of the heads of te Spring,”’ 
vs Autumn ” and ‘‘ Winter.” They are illustrated in Fig. 29 of 
King’s ‘‘ English Porcelain Figures.” Forty-six of these figures 
were offered in 1755, but none in 1756. 

Interest in characters from the “ Commedia dell’Arte "’ 
continued, for in the 1755 sale were included 76 “* small figures of 
the Italian Comedy,” and in the 1756 sale twenty-six ‘ fine 
groups of theatrical figures.’”” Examples of the “‘ Doctor” and 
of the standing and seated ‘“‘Nuns”’ were also offered in 1755. 
Some new Comedy characters appear, such as “‘ Two very fine 
figures playing on the guitar and German flute,” these being a 
seated pierrot and his companion, copied from Meissen models 
and illustrated, No. 150, on Plate 9 of the “* Cheyne Book.” ‘‘ Two 
fine figures of a man and woman playing on the tabor and pipe, 
and on the German flute,’’ was another version of the same char- 
acters, illustrated, No. 138, on Plate 10 of the ‘“* Cheyne Book.” 
A “ tabor ” was a deep drum, of Persian origin. 
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The figures of Bajazzo and Isabella illustrated, No. 161, on 
Plate 11 of the “‘ Cheyne Book,” were also Comedy characters, 
copied from Meissen models. The Meissen original of Bajazzo, 
modelled by Reinicke in 1743-44, is illustrated on Abb. 71 of 
Zimmermann’s “‘ Meissner Porzellan.” 

Also based on the Comedy was “ A beautiful groupe of figures 
Pantaloon and Columbine.” This was no doubt inspired by the 
so-called ‘“‘ Shylock Group,” modelled by Kaendler first in 1736 
and again in 1741. This Chelsea version is illustrated on Fig. 30 
of King’s “‘ English Porcelain Figures.” ‘‘ A group of a man 
and woman dancing ’’ was probably a copy of the “* Tyrolese 
dancing pair,” the very first of the Dresden statuettes, modelled 
by Eberlein in 1735. It is illustrated, No. 202, on Plate 8 of the 
** Cheyne Book.” The Chelsea version, of which quite a number 
have survived, always represents the man as wearing a mask. In 
November 1751, Duesbury recorded ‘‘1 pr. of Mascoraders 
dancers,” but if he had been referring to this model he —— 
probably have described it as a group. His laconic entry ‘ 
wirligig "’ would be an appropriate description of these poo a 
dancers. 

“Two fine figures of the river god and goddess ’ ’—sprawling 
figures, leaning against pitchers from which water is pouring. 
They were copied from Meissen models, and are illustrated on 
Plates 35 and 36 of King’s ‘‘ Chelsea Porcelain.” 

“Two beautiful figures of two sorts, fishermen with different 
nets,” if not copied from Meissen models, were certainly 
inspired by Kaendler’s model of a “ Fisherman with his net.’ 
One of these two models is illustrated on Fig. 28 of King’s 
“English Porcelain Figures.” 

“A beautiful groupe of figures representing the Sabine Rape ” 
was copied from Kaendler’s model of about 1748. This is 
illustrated on Fig. 19 of King’s ‘‘ English Porcelain Figures,” 
and must not be confused with Kaendler’s model of the “‘ Rape 
of Proserpine,’ made ten years later and illustrated on Plate 21 of 
Sauerlandt’s ‘‘ Deutsche Porzellan Figuren.” 

Lot ro on the ninth day of the 1755 sale consisted of ‘‘ Two 
fine figures playing on a violin and the guitar.’"” The instrument 
the woman is playing is variously described as a guitar, a lute, or 
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a mandolin. 
figures on the great ‘“‘ Maypole Group.” We know of three 
versions of the woman, made at Meissen, Bow and Chelsea 
respectively. In his book on “ Porcelain,’’ Robert Schmidt, the 
learned director of the Berlin Schlossmuseum, illustrated, in 
Fig. 43, the Bow pair now in the Victoria and Albert Museum as 
an example of the “ engaging incompetence of that wayward 
factory.” The decoration on the Bow woman we know of is done 
with the utmost delicacy. 

“A large beautiful perfume pot chased and gilt, enamell’d 
with flowers with a figure representing Meleager with a boar’s 
head.”” ‘* One ditto with a figure representing Atalanta and her 
dog.”” Examples of both these vases may now be seen in the 
British Museum, some friends having acquired and presented 
“‘ Meleager,” thus reuniting the two leaders in the grand hunt 
for the Calydon boar. Atalanta is illustrated on Fig. 32 of the 
Museum catalogue, where she is etroneously described as Diana. 

“Two very beautiful groupes of figures, one of a man and 
woman with a Bird’s nest, the other its companion with a Bird- 
cage.”’ 

These fine groups are said to be emblematic of “‘ Courtship ”’ 
and ‘‘ Matrimony.’”’ An example of the bird’s nest group was 
recently sold at Christie’s for 210 guineas. In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is a Bow version of the bird-cage group; very 
probably made by Chelsea workmen who had migrated to Bow 
during Sprimont’s illness in 1756-57. It is reproduced i in colour 
on Plate I of King’s ‘* English Porcelain Figures.” 

Turkish and Chinese figures were still in demand, for the 
three pairs of “‘ figures in Turkish dresses ’’ of the 1755 catalogue 
grew into twenty pairs in the 1756 sale, when Sprimont also 
offered ten other pairs in Turkish dresses “‘ sitting with scollop’d 
shells.’ An example of one of these is illustrated, No. 181, on 
Plate 22 of the ‘‘ Cheyne Book.” Eberlein’s original model of 
about 1745 is illustrated, Abb. 77 of Zimmermann’s “‘ Meissner 
Porzellan.”” A pair, not made at Chelsea however, are illustrated 
on Plate XII of the “* Transactions,”” No. 11, 1929, of the English 
Porcelain Circle. Eight figures of ‘‘ Chinese ” were offered at 
the 1755 sale, when Lot 82 of the tenth day of the 1756 sale was 
described as follows : 

“A most magnificent lustre (table centre) in the Chinese 
taste, beautifully ornamented with flowers, and a large groupe of 
Chinese figures playing on music.” This, without a doubt, must 
have been the wonderful group illustrated in colour, No. 34, 
opposite page 32 of the “‘ Cheyne Book.”’ In the copy of the 
1756 sale catalogue that has come down to us someone has noted 
against another lustre of “a fine figure of Fame,’’ Lot 83 of the 
fourteenth day’s sale, that it fetched 44} guineas, a lot of money 
in those days. 

Lot 3 on the twelfth day of the 1755 sale consisted of : 

** Two figures of a mapseller and a carpenter with his tools.” 

Somewhere about 1735 Edmé Bouchardon, the distinguished 
French sculptor who designed the “‘ Bassin de Neptune” at 
Versailles, made a charming set of sixty red-chalk drawings of 
the “Bas peuple de Paris "—street-vendors, artisans, beggars and 
the like. These were engraved by his friend the Comte de 
Caylus, and published by him in five instalments of twelve plates 
each, between 1737 and 1746. They inspired Kaendler and his 
assistants Eberlein and Reinicke to make one of the most attrac- 
tive of all the Meissen “‘ sets ” of statuettes, under the name of 
the “‘ Cris de Paris.”” In only ten cases, however, can we recog- 
nize the engraving which gave the inspiration—the ‘ ‘Mapseller ” 
by Reinicke is one instance, based evidently on the ‘‘ Marchand 
d’Images.”” Chelsea made an exact copy of Reinicke’s model, 
and it is illustrated on Plate 33 of King’s “‘ Chelsea Porcelain.” 
The ‘ Carpenter ’’ would seem to be an original composition ; 
it is illustrated on Plate 27 of King’s ‘‘ English Porcelain Figures.” 

Lot 49 on the sixth day of the 1756 sale consisted of : “‘Two 
figures of a map seller and a Jew with his box of toys.”” Both 
Eberlein and Reinicke made models of women selling “‘ toys ’’ or 
trinkets, and Reinicke, with Kaendler’s help, made a figure of a 
man with a tray of knives, scissors and combs, after Bouchardon’s 
drawing of a “‘ Knife Seller.’”” Thus the Chelsea figure of the 

* Jew ” seems to have been a combination of the two subjects. 
It is illustrated on Plate 33 of King’s ‘‘ Chelsea Porcelain.” 

Another of Bouchardon’s drawings represented a young man 
playing on a hurdy-gurdy, ‘“‘ Le Vielleur.”” Kaendler made a 
model in 1747 which closely resembed Bouchardon’s figure, and 
Chelsea copied Kaendler’s figure exactly. Kaendler’s figure is 
illustrated, No. 3, on Table 10 of the “ Festive Publication.” 
The Chelsea copy is illustrated on Plate 32 of King’s “* Chelsea 
Porcelain.” 


We only know of a Chelsea fiddler as one of the 
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On the ninth day of the 1755 sale Lot 44 included : 

“ A fine figure of a Coox.”’ This figure is in the style of the 
“Cris de Paris” family. The fact that the Bow factory made a 
similar model suggests a common Meissen ancestry. Kaendler 
modelled a Cook and his companion in 1746, but these were seated 
figures. The Bow version, with his companion, is illustrated 
on Fig. 7 of King’s ‘* English Porcelain Figures."” The Bow Cook 
carries two chickens on his platter, the Chelsea Cook only one. 
The Chelsea Cook, as well as the standing hurdy-gurdy player, 
were exhibited at the “Porcelain through the Ages ” Exhibition 
at 25 Park Lane in 1934. 

It will have been observed that, with very few exceptions, all 
the groups and figures we have so far dealt with were copied 
from, or inspired by, Meissen originals. But by this time 
Sprimont had made a name for himself, and we now find him 
producing models of his own choosing, such as the great Chinese 
lustre we have already recorded, modelled by some unknown 
master-hand. 

On the last day of the 1755 sale Lot 66 was described as 
follows: “A large and magnificent LusTRE beautifully ornamented 
with FIGURES and CURIOUS FLOWERS in superb taste.’’ This may 
well have been the great ‘‘ Maypole group,” inspired by the 
central figures of a picture of a “* Village Carousal,”” by David 
Teniers the Younger, now in the collection of Sir Alfred Beit, Bart., 
M.P. On March 6, 1873, it was sold at Sotheby’s, then of 
Wellington Street, Strand, for £98. 

Lot 58 on the first day of the 1755 sale consisted of ‘“* Two 
exceeding fine figures of a Gardener and his Wife, sitting with 
baskets."" They are illustrated in colour on Plate 3 of King’s 
“Chelsea Porcelain.’”’ In view of the appreciation in which red 
anchor figures are now held it may be of interest to record that 
this Gardener was sent for disposal to the late George Stoner of 
King Street, St. James’s, in June 1917, when the writer was 
fortunate to see it unpacked, and purchased it on the spot for 
£60. The Wife turned up at Christie’s in June of the same year, 
and was acquired for £65. A similar pair was recently sold at 
Christie’s for 800 guineas. There are fifteen groups or figures 
of Gardeners in the 1756 sale, most of them probably variations 
of the same pair, with fruit or flowers in the baskets or on the 
woman’s apron. 

“A fine large figure representing winter.’’ This was prob- 
ably a figure by itself and not one of a set of “ Seasons.” It is 
illustrated on Plate 16 of King’s ‘* Chelsea Porcelain.’ 

“An exceeding fine figure of a Madona [sic] and a Child with 
cross in its hand.’”” This is one of the very few religious subjects 
done at Chelsea ; ; it is illustrated on Plate 39 of King’s ‘* Chelsea 
Porcelain.’ 

“A beautiful figure of a Spanish Sportsman.’’ This figure 
was exhibited, with its companion, at the Chelsea Town Hall. 
Both are illustrated on Figs. 22 and 23 of King’s “‘ English 
Porcelain Figures.” 

“Two beautiful figures of a Gentleman and Lady in hunting 
dress.” Exhibited at 25 Park Lane in 1934. 

“A beautiful groupe of figures representing Perseus and 
Andromeda.” This is illustrated on Plate 42 of King’s “‘ Chelsea 
Porcelain.” 

“ A fine figure of LEDA with A Swan.” This beautiful group 
is in the Schreiber Collection and is illustrated on Fig. 46 of 
Schmidt's “‘ Porcelain.” It was adapted from the painting by 
Francois Boucher, now in the National Museum, Stockholm. 
Lot 55 on the thirteenth day of the 1755 sale included a “ fine 
figure of LeDA on a dolphin.” 

Lot 34 on the eighth day of the 1755 sale included : 

“Three very fine figures of a man playing on the salt box.”’ 
In connection with this figure, King quotes the following passage 
from Boswell’s “‘ Life of Johnson ” (ed. Hill, Vol. I, p. 420). 
Under date 1763 he says: “‘ Bonnell Thornton had just published 
a burlesque Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day adapted to the ancient 
British musick, viz., the Salt-box, the Jew’s harp, the marrow 
bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or hurdy-gurdy, etc. Johnson 
praised its humour and seemed much diverted with it. He 
repeated the following passage : 


** In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join 
And clattering and battering and clapping combine ; 
With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 
Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds.” 


Croker’s edition of Boswell records that ‘‘ At Ranelagh 
Gardens a song was given by Beard, accompanied on the Salt-box 
by Brent, the fencing Master, while Skeggs played on the broom 
stick as bassoon,” all being in masquerade costume. 
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This model actually dates from about 1750, as proved by the 
example shown at the Chelsea Town Hall, illustrated, No. 216, 
Plate 2 of the ‘* Cheyne Book. *” One of Duesbury’s assistants 
made the entry “* 2 Solt boxis ” in August 1751, and twenty more 
were recorded in 1753. It is difficult to imagine to what these 
entries referred if not to this model ; which, by the way, must not 
be confused with the very similar, ‘but quite distinct and larger, 
model of the ‘* Ratcatcher,”’ illustrated on Plate 31 of King’s 
“* Chelsea Porcelain.” 

Lot 25 of the tenth day of the 1755 sale included ‘‘ A Beggar,”’ 
and lot 32 on the fourth day of the 1756 sale consisted of ‘‘ Two 
fine figures of Italian beggars.’’ These presumably are the same 
models as the two figures illustrated, Nos. 176A, 176B, on Plate 6 
of the ‘‘ Cheyne Book,” though these examples were evidently 
made two or three years earlier than 1755. They represent in 
design and decoration the highest level of artistic merit. 

On the eleventh day of the 1755 sale there were offered, in 
separate lots, five “‘large and beautiful figures representing 
‘ Taste,’ ‘Feeling,’ ‘Smelling,’ ‘Seeing,’ and ‘ Hearing.’”’ 
Two further sets of these *‘ Senses” were offered at the 1756 
sale. No Continental factory, not even Meissen itself, ever 
produced a finer set than these superbly modelled seated figures, 
11} inches in height. The figure of ‘* Smell ”’ is illustrated on 
Fig. 18 of King’s “‘ English Porcelain Figures,” and the whole 
set are illustrated on Plates I and II of the “* Transactions,” No. 11, 


1929 of the “ English Porcelain Circle.”” There is, however, 
some doubt about the figure of ‘‘ Seeing,” which may be a figure 
of ‘‘ Ganymede,” and not one of the “** Senses ”’ at all. 


The Account Book contained a number of entries relating to 
“* Godes and Godisis,” such as “‘ Juptr,’’ “‘ Marce,”’ ‘‘ Neptan,” 
‘* Murkery,” ‘‘ Appolon,” ‘‘ Baccos,”’ ‘* Ceres’ and ‘“ Venus.” 
But we refrained from claiming any of these as ‘‘ Chelsea,”’ as 
they were more probably “ Stafartshire,”” like the figures of 
“Venus ” and “Apollo” illustrated on Fig. 72 of King’s ‘‘Eng- 
lish Porcelain Figures,”” or the ‘ Ceres ” illustrated on Plate XI 
of the ‘* Transactions,’”’ No. 11, 1929, of the “* English Porcelain 
Circle.’”” Duesbury handled a great number of these, most of 
them probably coming from Littler’s factory at Longton Hall, 
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where those brown teapots were produced which make the best 


‘It is different with the 1755 catalogue, which enumerates a 
number of deities, including Juno, Venus, Diana, Mars, Apollo, 
Saturn and ‘‘ two exceeding fine high figures of Mercury and 


Jupiter.” “Saturn” and “ Diana” are illustrated on Figs. 20 
and 21 of King’s “‘ English Porcelain Figures.” ‘* Ceres’ is 
illustrated on Plate 37 of King’s ‘‘ Chelsea Porcelain ’’ ; we know 


of ‘* Apollo ” too. 

Sprimont also made “‘ beautiful groupes of figures representing 
Europe and Asia, and Africa and America.’’ We have not yet 
been able to identify the ‘‘ Two fine figures of a Cobler and his 
Wife.’’ The 1756 catalogue describes them as singing. 

There are, of course, a number of other red anchor figures, 
but we have enumerated all the principal models that are known 
to have survived. 


THE MODELLERS 


We will make no attempt to dogmatize on the identity of the 
master modeller who created such little masterpieces as the 
‘ Senses,” “‘ Ceres,” or ‘*‘ Bacchus.” But we should like to 
quote some remarks of Robert Schmidt, an unbiased and out- 
spoken critic. ‘‘ Even Chelsea had to think of utility. The 
improved body at its best is among the finest soft-pastes ever 
produced. As a medium for modelling and firing figures it was 
superior to its French contemporaries, and it may well have been 
introduced because Chelsea wished to copy Kaendler. Chelsea, 
metropolitan Chelsea, has always taken first place among the 
English factories, and deserves it. In her art she will bear 
comparison with the great factories of Germany and France. 
Her earlier figures are perhaps the best index of her attainment. 
They may not be original, but they are at least modelled, some- 
times better modelled than their German prototypes. Tradition 
has connected her name with that of the distinguished sculptor, 
L. F. Roubiliac, and however far tradition ,may be true in fact, it 
is at least true to the character of Chelsea.” 


HIS RED ANCHOR FIGURES 


In 1755 Rouquet published a book on “ L’Etat des Arts en 
Angleterre,”’ in which he wrote: ‘‘ On trouve aux environs de 
Londres trois ou quatre manufactures de porcelaine, celle de 
Chelsea est la plus considerable ; un riche particulier (individual) 
en soutient la depense; un habile artiste Francais fournit ou 
dirige les modeles de tout ce qui s’y fabrique.” The “artiste ’’ 
he refers to was no doubt Nicholas Sprimont, but it is more 
probable that he directed rather than furnished the models he 
used. Regarding the suggestion that some of the models may 
have been furnished by his intimate friend Roubiliac, for whose 
daughter he stood godfather in 1744, the doubters protest that 
the Master who made the Westminster Abbey memorials would 
not have stooped to imitating Kaendler. Our own view is that 
had we been fortunate enough to be acquainted, with anyone 
capable of producing the Chelsea ‘‘ Ceres "’ we would have jumped 
at the chance of inviting him to make a Westminster Abbey 
memorial. 


MEISSEN AND CHELSEA FIGURES 


The fact remains that when you look on one of Kaendler’s 
typical Meissen figures you gaze with wonder at the life and 
expression that he was able to extract from a lump of clay ; aided, 
of course, by Heroldt’s glamorous colouring. But when you see 
one of Sprimont’s red anchor figures your inclination is to pick 
it up, to fondle it, and to smooth it down. Why is this? The 
answer lies in the medium in which they respectively worked. 

Meissen figures were made of true porcelain, a substance first 
discovered by the Chinese over a thousand years ago, but only 
brought to perfection by them in the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. It was produced by the fusion at a very high tem- 
perature of two natural products. One was a partly decomposed 
granite rock, consisting mainly of alumina, with some soda, 
potash, lime, etc. This was ground down into a very fine powder, 
and made into small blocks ready for the potter’s use ; hence the 
Chinese name for it, ‘‘ Petuntse,”” meaning ‘‘ small white brick.’ 
This was the fusible ingredient, melting down into a white glassy 
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mass. The other was a white clay, resistant to heat, which had 
been formed by the slow long-continued action of carbonic acid 
and the moisture of air and rain, which gradually decomposed 
the feldspar in the same granite rock ; resulting in a coarse friable 
mass, with undecomposed fragments which were got rid of by 
washing, leaving a pure white clay. The Chinese called this 
clay “* kaolin,”’ meaning “* high-ridge,”’ after the place in Northern 
China where it came from. Similar natural products were found 
in Saxony in 1709; and this led to the foundation of the Meissen 
Factory in 1710, where henceforth true porcelain was produced. 
To make his red anchor figures Sprimont used an artificial 
porcelain closely akin to the glassy body evolved at the French 
factory of St. Cloud, just outside Paris. Not knowing about the 
fusible granite rock, the French potters used a sort of glass— 
“‘ frit’ is what Sprimont called it—made up of siliceous sand, 
white calcareous clay and salts of potash, soda, lime and alumina. 
Sprimont used an excess of lime to minimise the tendency of his 
wares to collapse in the kiln. These materials were first “‘ fritted,” 
or partially fused, and then mixed with a small proportion of 
white clay, thus forming his “ paste.” He could not use much of 
the white clay or the body would not have become translucent. 
Meissen figures were subjected to two firings; the first at 
about goo” C. was not hot enough to fuse the powdered rock, but 
dried the paste and left it in what was called the “‘ biscuit ’’ stage. 
This sounds like a misnomer, “ twice-cooked "’; but actually 
the name was related to the article of food we call a biscuit. It 
is said to have been borrowed from the term applied to a kind of 
earthenware, also made at St. Cloud, which after the first firing 
assumed the pale yellow colour we associate with a biscuit. In 
the ‘‘ biscuit ” stage the figures were dipped in a liquid glaze, 
consisting largely of the powdered rock, and then fired again for 
30 hours at a temperature of about 1350° C. This had the effect 
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of entirely vitrifying both body and glaze; and rendering then 
translucent. As Burton put it, “the glaze became the skin c 
the body.” Water boils at 100° C. 

Sprimont’s figures were also subjected to two firings, but no 
in the same manner. For the first firing was the fiercest, whe: 
the frit body became vitrified at a temperature between 1100° an 
1150° C. It was a very hazardous operation, for the margin of 
safety was very narrow. The temperature had to be high enoug 
to fuse the frit and make the body translucent, but not hig 
enough to cause it to “ fall,” or sink out of shape. The figure 
that did come successfully through the furnace were now also i: 
the “ biscuit ”’ stage, and had to be glazed. The glaze consiste 
of a fusible glass rich in lead oxide, which was melted on at 
temperature of about 1000° C. Thus it became, as Burton pu 
it, ‘‘ rather more like a close-fitting garment than a skin.” 

In the case both of true and of artificial porcelain the ename 
colours, except blue, were applied on top of the glaze, and the 
figures were then subjected to a third firing, just sufficient t 
melt the enamel colours on to the glaze. It was at this stage 
that the appearance of the two varieties of porcelain became 
characteristic. For with the soft, artificial porcelain the ename 
colours sank into the absorbent glaze, the “ close fitting garment,’ 
and became one with it; whereas they could not sink into the 
hard, granite glaze, and stood up on the surface, with a dry and 
hard appearance. In fact, Meissen figures proclaim, both in fee! 
and in look, that they are made of rock. The French described 
artificial porcelain as “‘ patre tendre” ; and “‘ tender ”’ it certainly 
was in comparison with the real porcelain. So there was some 
justification for the criticism Rouquet made two hundred years 
ago that the Chelsea ware was “ only fit for sitting-room orna- 
mentation.’’” Anyhow, with this material Sprimont succeeded in 
making the most beautiful little figures that have ever been made 
in any country in Europe. 

We have given references to as many illustrations as possible 
because our Museums unfortunately possess so few of these red 
anchor figures. The question has been asked how it came about 
that those two omnivorous collectors, Sir Wollaston Franks and 
the Lady Charlotte Schreiber, whose collections are housed in 
the British Museum and in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
acquired so few of these minor masterpieces. The answer, no 
doubt, lies in the fact that the taste of their day favoured the 
“Dainty Rogue ” rather than the simple ‘* Carpenter” ; and that 
they are so rare. 

As to their rarity, it is unlikely that many can have been made 
as early as 1751, leaving only three years for the creation of prac- 
tically ali the red anchor figures that we know of. Those made 
in 1755 and offered for sale in March 1756 were, with very few 
exceptions, reproductions of models offered at the 1755 sale. In 
1756 and 1757 the factory was almost closed down during the 
absence of Sprimont through illness. Many of the workmen 
went to Bow and other rival factories ; and the Rate Books show 
that Sprimont gave up his residence on Waterside, and allowed 
the lease of the off-factory in Church Street to lapse. Thus when 
he was able to resume operations in 1758 he had, to all intents and 
purposes, to make a fresh start. 

In the interval, a radical change had come over the character 
of the Meissen production, heretofore the dominating influence 
at Chelsea. In 1747 Maria Josepha, daughter of the Elector, was 
married to the Dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XV (1710- 
74), known as the “* Well-Beloved ” but actually the licentious 
leader of a gang of debauchees. As a wedding present the Elector 
had a very elaborate mirror-frame and a console table made at 
Meissen, and Kaendler himself was deputed to deliver them in 
Paris. This he did in a belated journey which lasted from August 
to October 1750. 

For many years the Meissen factory had maintained close 
relations with the Paris dealers, while retaining its own vigorous 
individuality. But Kaendler’s short association with the entourage 
of the depraved French Court had a most baneful effect on his 
outlook ; and henceforth the bold modelling and strong colouring 
of the previous decade gave place to frivolous and fantastic rococo 
forms, and feeble feminine decoration. It is fortunate for us that 
Chelsea always lagged several years behind Meissen, or we should 
have had no red anchor figures. 

By the time Sprimont was able to get Itis factory going again, 
in 1758, popular favour had shifted from Saxony to France, and 
he accordingly now took as his prototype the wares of the Royal 
Factory of Vincennes, removed to a new works at Sévres in 
1756. As well he might, because the other French porcelain 
makers were prohibited, under very severe edicts, from the 
use of gilding and certain enamel colours, and from making 
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statues, figures, or high-relief ornaments. Nevertheless, one 
cannot but admire the pluck displayed by Sprimont in matching 
his smali private factory against all the resources of the French 
idministration. In announcing his first gold anchor sale in 1759 
1e claimed that ‘‘ Many of these pieces are very much superior in 
Magnificence to any Porcelain whatever.’”” We are here only 
oncerned with the effect this magnificence had on his statuettes. 

The charm of the red anchor figures consists in their artistry, 
n the restraint of the decoration, the rich, creamy-white surfaces, 
nd the absence of gilding. Workmen who had obtained tem- 
,orary employment at Bow brought back the secret of using 
bone-ash. This made the body more manageable in the firing, 
so that the figures tended to become larger and more elaborate. 
The general appearance of the white ware deteriorated, so that 
the whole surface of the figures was covered with an extravagance 
»f colour and a garish glitter of richest gilding; Artistry was 
subordinated to Magnificence. 

At Vincennes decoration with built up flowers had been 
brought to such a pitch that the sale books of the factory show 
that in 1749 the trade in modelled flowers and bouquets amounted 
to five-sixths of the total value of the sales. This probably 
suggested the “ flowering ’’ of the gold anchor figures, from its 
simpler forms to the multitudinous bowers or “ bocages ”’ so 
characteristic of the period; the model frequently becoming 
subordinated to the surround. One example will suffice. In her 
red anchor guise the adorable Leda modestly displays the female 
form divine to the expectant Swan ; in the gold anchor version 
her charms are dwarfed and hidden by an overshadowing mass of 
meaningless foliage. Jupiter had had his day. 


HIS RED ANCHOR FIGURES 


CHELSEA MARKS 

When the two Soho silversmiths Charles Gouyn and Nicholas 
Sprimont started their China Manufactory, they adopted as their 
mark a triangle scratched in the paste before firing. 

Gouyn soon retired from the enterprise ; and when Sprimont 
had bought him out, early in 1749, he took as his mark a small 
white raised anchor on an embossed oval medallion. It is not 
known why Sprimont adopted this mark, it certainly has no con- 
nection with the anchor used by the Venetians. 

Much of the ware was at this time sold in the white to dealers 
who took it to be decorated by “‘ outside enamellers,”” and it was 
not long before it occurred to one of these decorators to colour 
the little raised anchor in red enamel. When this bright idea 
came to Sprimont’s notice he ceased affixing the embossed mark 
and painted a red anchor direct on to the ware. 

The plain red anchor mark, used in the earlier and best period 
between 1751 and 1755 when the influence of the Meissen of 
1740-50 still predominated, was invariably very finely and 
minutely drawn. The cable-ring usually rested directly on the 
bar, and the shank ended in two barbed flukes which usually 
curved upwards. It can be taken as a general maxim that the 
smaller the red anchor the better the piece. 

The gold anchor mark made its first appearance on the last 
day of the 1755 Sale, but it was not till 1758 that it became the 
recognized factory mark. Sprimont had been incapacitated by 
illness during 1756 and 1757, and in the interval the “ magnifi- 
cence” of the Sévres style had supplanted the “artistry” of 
Meissen. 
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SOME NOTES ON GOLD ANCHOR 


BY WILLIAM KING 


WELCOME this opportunity of correcting 
I and amplifying what I wrote on this subject 
in my book, ‘ Chelsea Porcelain,” pub- 
lished in 1922. In an article in the Burlington 
Magazine (1926, vol. xlix, pp. 292, sqq.), Messrs. 
Rackham, Read and Honey proved conclusively 
that a large number of unmarked figures and 
groups that had hitherto passed as Chelsea were 
actually made at Derby, and there are indications 
that we may have to regard the dating of gold 
anchor marked figures with a slightly greater 
degree of elasticity than has hitherto prevailed. 
The 1755 sale catalogue of the factory, which the 
late Mrs. H. G. Radford gave me the privilege 
of publishing, has recently, by the generosity of 
her family, become the property of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; its references to. “an 
exceeding rich blue enamel ” and to plates with 
gilt edges suggest, as I already pointed out, that 
the gold anchor mark was in use as early as 
that year, but although this mark is generally 
recognized to have been in current use during 
at least the early years of the Derby-Chelsea 
period, on the figures and urns typical of what 
is known as the “ classical revival,” it is worth 
mentioning that the production of gold anchor 
figures of the rococo type may well have persisted 
as late as 1771 or even slightly later. That 
beautiful work, the four-volume illustrated 
edition of Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses,”’ published 
in Paris between the years 1767 and 1771, was 
a happy hunting-ground for painters and 
modellers at Chelsea, both before and after the 
amalgamation with Derby, and the existence of 
vases of typical rococo form, decorated with paintings 
after subjects that first appeared in the fourth volume, 
published in 1771, provides a hint that the gold anchor 
models of rococo type may not have ceased originating as 
early as has been supposed. 

The evidence on the whole subject is remarkably 
slight. There are known examples of figures and groups 
which bear either red anchor or gold anchor marks ; the 
Perseus and Andromeda is one and the Madonna and 
Child another. Of the factory sale catalogues, those for 
the years 1755 and 1756 have been published, the former 
by me in 1922, the latter by Raphael W. Read in 1880. 
Sales are known to have been held in the years 1759, 
1760, 1761, 1763 and 1769, but no copy of any catalogue 
has survived. The 1770 catalogue was published by 
Nightingale in 1881. 

It remains to consider the surviving examples. One 
of the most typical and most elaborate is the group here 
illustrated (Fig. I) from the Schreiber Collection in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. It is commonly known as 
“‘ The Music Lesson.”’ An example is mentioned in the 
1770 sale catalogue and is described as “‘ A very large 
and curious group of a shepherd teaching a shepherdess 
to play the flute.”” It was sold for £8, which seems a not 
exorbitant price, even for those days. The Museum 


Fig. I. THE MUSIC LESSON, after BoucHer. H., 16 inches 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


group has the gold anchor mark and the impressed 
mark ‘‘ R,”’ which led to the former theory that it was 
modelled by Roubiliac. This is now generally dis- 
credited, because this group is based on an engraving 
after Boucher’s “‘ L’Agréable Lecgon,”’ and Roubiliac at 
the close of his career is hardly likely to have fathered 
anything so frankly derivative. But the recently estab- 
lished fact that he was an intimate friend of Sprimont, 
the proprietor of the factory, makes it not impossible 
that he may have been responsible for some of the 
more original figures of the red anchor and earlier 
periods. 

This particular example comes from the Schreiber 
Collection, which was mainly formed in the third quarter 
of the last century by Lady Charlotte Schreiber and her 
husband, and the English ceramic part of which was 
given to the nation by Lady Charlotte after the death of 
her husband in 1884. Her “‘ Journals ’”’ were published 
in 1911, and her accounts of their travels through Europe 
in search of antiques make fascinating reading. She has 
left it on record that she purchased this group at a sale 
at Christie’s in 1875 for the sum of £364. It is note- 
worthy that in the month of March 1944 two versions of 
this comparatively rare model were sold by the same 
firm of auctioneers from the collections respectively of 
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Mr. Humphrey W. Cook and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and that 
each of them fetched more than £1,800. 

Fig. II illustrates an equally beautiful model in the British 
Museum, known as ““The Roman Charity.” This strange story of 
the filial piety of Pero, who nourished at her own breast her 
starving father Cimon in prison, was a favourite with the painters 
of the XVIIth century, and the present group is modelled on an 
-ngraving after Rubens. ‘‘ Two groups of the Roman Charity ”’ 
re mentioned in the advertisement of the Chelsea factory sale in 
1769, and two—which may even be the same—appear in the 1770 
sale catalogue published by Nightingale. One of these latter 
corresponds very closely with the example here illustrated and 
may well be the identical object. It is described as ‘‘ One very 
large and curious group, representing the Roman Charity, upon a 
very magnificent blue and gold pedestal,’’ and it was sold for 
£8 15s. Some twenty years ago the Museum group was in the 
collection of the late Mrs. H. G. Radford, the greater part of 
which was recently sold at Sotheby’s after her death. She parted 
with it somewhere about 1925, and it eventually passed into the 
collection of the rst Viscount Bearsted, after whose death in 1927 
it was generously presented to the nation by his son, the present 
Viscount, through the National Art-Collections Fund. 

The group illustrated in Fig. III is less well known and less 
sensational, but it has great charm of modelling. It forms part of 
the enormous collection of European ceramics—the printed 
catalogue contains over 3,000 items—that was bequeathed to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge by Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, 
F.R.S., who died in 1928 at the age of 80. I do not know from 
what engraving, if any, the model has been adapted. All that is 
recorded of its antecedents is that it was bought by Dr. Glaisher 
in London in rg19. 


Fig. II. THE ROMAN CHARITY, after RuBEns. 
H.,21in. British Museum 


It may be of use to summarise the sources, vague as they are, 
from which our material for the consideration of gold anchor 
figures is derived. Apart from the Chelsea factory sale cata- 
logues already mentioned, there is a list published by Bemrose 
(‘‘ Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain,” p. 45) of articles made by 
Sprimont prior to 1770, which is, however, not very informative 
on the subject of figures and groups. There is a good deal of 
important miscellaneous information in Nightingale’s ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions,” some of whose items are a little baffling. What, for 
instance, is the ‘* white Chelsea figure of Cicero,’’ that was sold in 
1767 (loc cit., p. xxxviii)? Or the “ pair of beautiful enamelled 
figures of Jupiter and Juno, in triumphant cars of the Chelsea 
porcelain ’’ of 1768-9 (loc cit., p. xxxix)? The lists given in 
Haslem, ‘‘ Old Derby China Factory,” p. 170, and Bemrose, op. 
cit., p. 69, although later in date and more peculiarly applicable 
to the Derby-Chelsea and Derby output, can also be consulted 
with advantage. 

But perhaps the volume most useful to the present-day student 
of gold anchor figures is ‘‘ The Cheyne Book of Chelsea China,” 
which embodies the catalogue of an exhibition held at Chelsea 
Town Hall in 1924. It shares with my own book the disadvan- 
tage of having appeared before the publication of the Burlington 
Magazine article referred to in the first paragraph of these notes, 
so that a certain number of Derby changelings are included among 
the would-be elect, but if the serious student will examine this 
work with care and confine his interest to those figures and groups 
which have the gold anchor mark, he will find himself in possession 
of illustrations of practically all the properly authenticated models 
produced during the period in question. The organizers of this 

Fig. III. MARS AND VENUS. H., 9 inches exhibition did their work thoroughly and soundly, and in this 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (Continued on page 167) 
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A SIGNED DRAWING BY SPRIMONT By MRS. A. ESD AILE 


92), the antiquarian draughtsman and engraver, has been 

on exhibition at the Society of Antiquaries since January 
of this year, open at a monumental drawing; by the kindness 
of the Society I was permitted to examine it early in March for 
possible further information as to this and other English monu- 
ments, and on turning back to the beginning, my eye was caught 
by a signature on the bottom left-hand corner of the very first 
drawing : “‘ Nic. Sprimont in & del,’’ before I had glanced at the 
drawing itself, which occupies two opposite pages of the album 
and represents two tall wineglasses standing on a dish with wavy 
edges, the further side being adorned with clusters of grapes in 
high relief. I was permitted to show the drawing at a meeting 
of the English Ceramic Circle on March 18, and the unanimous 
opinion was expressed that the dish was a silver pattern, the 


A N Album formerly belonging to Jacob Schnebbelie (1760- 


a specimen of the Chelsea dish based on the silver pattern of the 
drawing it is hard to say; it might be, “‘ A small dish of Chelsea 
china in a dessert pattern ” in the China Room (“ Descr. of S.H.”’, 
1798, p. 413), or be one of the “‘ Four oblong dessert dishes,” 
with “fern leaves, and twelve plates, with coloured fruit and 
flowers ’’ which stood in the Waiting Room. Certainly the orna- 
mentation of the Chelsea dish extended to the dish itself, as the 
Herbert Allen example shows, and was not confined to one side, 
as in the drawing. Is the dish itself known in silver ? 

The Album was presented to the Society of Antiquaries in 
1877 by Mr. Frederick Ouvry ; its contents are chiefly drawings 
of Gothic details, especially at Salisbury, and of monuments and 
churches. Schnebbelie was official draughtsman to the Society, 
but his possessions were presumably sold after his death, and it 
is only a curious coincidence that brought the Album into the 


The Drawing signed “‘ Nic. Sprimont in & del,” a really exquisite thing in its glowing’ 


golden shades 


glasses English, not Venetian ; I had already discovered that the 
pattern was also known in Chelsea China, and that a specimen of 
it from the Herbert Allen collection in the V. & A. is illustrated 
in the Catalogue, where it is said to be based on a silver pattern. 
The glasses are of a type that was rather old-fashioned by 1740. 
The drawing, 13$ x 15%, is executed in warm glowing tones of 
yellow wash, and is in itself attractive, but is unhappily undated, 
though only part of the watermark, the Prince of Wales’s Feathers, 
is visible, the maker’s initials and mill mark being fastened down ; 
but I understand from the British Museum authorities that they 
would date it 1740-60, which leaves us where we were. 

We shall recall Rouquet’s famous sentence about the Chelsea 
Factory, “‘ un habile artiste frangais fournit ou dirige les modéles ”’ 
the drawing proves that the Chelsea dish aforesaid is one of those 
he furnished, the pattern dating from his silversmith days. As 
for the form of signature, the invenit et delineavit is frequently 
paralleled by the invenit et sculpsit on the works of Roubiliac and 

on a few by later sculptors (though not, I think, by earlier), but a 
member of the Ceramic Circle made the interesting point that it 
is found on silver Army accoutrements of the period, crests, 
badges and the like, which shows that the formula was known to 
the silversmiths of the time. Horace Walpole owned a vast 
collection of useful Chelsea, which is given in considerable detail 
in ‘‘ The Description of Strawberry Hill,”’ but whether he owned 


(Reproduced by permission of The Society of Antiquaries) 


hands of the Antiquaries, nor does it seem to have been com- 
mented on since a vote of thanks to the donor was recorded in 
their Journal. 

We know Sprimont already as silversmith, as modeller for 
the Chelsea Factory, and now as master of a third medium, 
water-colour ; it is to be hoped that a search in albums and 
portfolios may bring to light further examples of his very attractive 
work in this field. By the kindness of the Society of Antiquaries 
I am permitted to reproduce the drawing in these pages; the 
educated, even scholarly nature of the signature will not be 
overlooked. 

One further point I should like to stress. The re-reading of 
the ‘* Description of Strawberry Hill ’’ brought to light a reference 
which may have some bearing on my article on ‘‘ Sculptors and 
the Chelsea Factory ”’ on the opposite page. This reference (p. 410) 
is to ‘“‘ A boy supporting a shell, finely modelled in red earth ; the 
first sort of Saxon china, before it was glazed or painted, and which 
was only given as presents by the elector; extremely rare.’ 
Did Sprimont, with the genius of Roubiliac at hand, follow 
Béttger’s example, and produce terracotta models by that sculptor 
for sale “‘ before they were glazed or painted’? ‘‘ Extremely 
rare "’ they would certainly be, but it is surely possible to hope 
that we may one day see such a terracotta, and recognize in it the 
first stage of a model subsequently glazed and painted. 
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BY MRS. A. ESDAILE 


z HE tradition that the sculptor L. F. Roubiliac may have 
] = responsible for making models for the Chelsea 
Factory is very early and may even be contemporary, 
ince J. B. Rouquet, the French artist and critic, in his Etat des 
Arts en Angleterre (1775, English translation 1786), has this 
emarkable passage: ‘‘ On trouve aux environs de Londres trois 
4 quatre manufactures de porcelaine, celle de Chelsea est la 
plus considérable ; un riche particulier en soutients la dépense, 
in habile Artiste Frangois fournit ou dirige les modéles de tout 
ce qui s’y fabrique.’”” Mr. King regards the “ habile artiste 
francois ’ as a reference to Sprimont, and this is probably the 
case ; but the discovery that Roubiliac’s daughter was Sprimont’s 
sod-daughter makes it certain on the one hand that Roubiliac 
would get Sprimont to fire his models, on the other that Sprimont 
would get Roubiliac to design some of his pieces. With his 
commercial eye he would, for instance, learn that Roubiliac, on 
the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, in 1751, expected a 
monument to be erected to that Prince and produced a model 
on the lines of his Lynn and Shannon monuments, with Britannia 
mourning in place of a wife; such a model might be expected 
to sell well in Chelsea; hence, I suspect, the genesis of that 
charming white-glazed figure which we know so well. A portrait 
of the new Prince of Wales again might well be in demand ; hence 
the little George III in youth reproduced in the same medium. 
There is nothing extravagant in the supposition. Sprimont and 
Roubiliac were not only members of the Huguenot congregation 
of the Church of Spring Gardens, but were on terms of the closest 
intimacy as early as 1744, the date of Sophie Roubiliac’s baptism ; 
and it is quite inconceivable that, as getting his clay models baked 
was a necessary part of a sculptor’s routine, Roubiliac should 
have made use of any kiln but Sprimont’s. The clay model was 
a necessary preliminary to the making of any marble, and almost 
all sculptors, in the XVIIIth century at any rate, had their models 
baked. Once made permanent by this process, the models could 
be cast, and sets of casts taken from the moulds were not only 
exceedingly popular for the adornment of libraries, but very 
profitable to the artist. Over and over again we find sculptors 
like Scheemaker, Rysbrack and Van Nost advertising their casts, 
not from the marble, but from the terra-cotta which their fingers 
had shaped and which, therefore, had a freshness denied to the 
marble, in the production of which tools, not fingers, were 
essential. 

A good example of such a statuette is Rysbrack’s charming 
little Vandyck at the Sloane Museum, which I identified and 
published in 1922 as one of a set of three, the others being Rubens 
and Quellin ; casts of these, as we know from Vertue, were sold 
together, as were three other models, Palladio, Inigo Jones and 
Fiamingo, and casts of all are still to be found in many country 
houses, though a complete set hardly exists, since such things 
were very fragile. 

Sometimes a terra-cotta only was commissioned, as in the case 
of the lost bust of Mrs. Bedford, for which I possess Roubiliac’s 
receipt; as this was discovered after my book on the sculptor 
came out, I take this opportunity of mentioning a terra-cotta 
certainly fired at Chelsea, and that in the year in which Sprimont 
stood godfather to Sophie Roubiliac. “25 Aug. 1744. Recd. of 
Dr. William Bedford ten guineas for Mrs. Bedford’s Busto in 
clay, and I promise for thirty guineas more to do the same in 
Marble upon demand, witness my hand L. F. Roubiliac.” The 
services of a good kiln were of the first importance in such a case 
as this, where the model might prove to be the final stage of the 


rk. 

Other kilns were probably used by other sculptors. There 
was Crispe’s at Lambeth Bridge, for instance, a branch of the 
Bow Factory, where Bacon himself was apprenticed in 1755, and 
where, fired by the sight of the sculptors’ models sent to the kiln 
to be baked, the boy determined to be a sculptor. Evidently 
Chelsea had a rival in this field as regards this minor aspect of the 
Factory’s activities, but we have no means of identifying the 
products of Crispe’s Lambeth works, which is certainly that 
referred to by Rouquet, any more than we know what sculptors 
sent their models to him to be baked. Lambeth was more 
accessible than the main works at Bow; hence, probably, the 
choice of that kiln for the firing of terra-cottas. 

But the mention of Rysbrack’s terra-cottas brings us to another 
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point. That sculptor’s bust of George II was reproduced on a 
large scale at Chelsea, his Duke of Cumberland on a small; is 
not this definite evidence that he sent his models to Sprimont to 
be baked, and that Sprimont, seeing the commercial possibilities 
of such pieces, begged leave to reproduce and glaze some of 
them? Such a masterpiece as the life-sized terra-cotta bust of 
Vandyck at Althorpe would need the very greatest care in baking, 
and the Bacon and Raleigh at the National Maritime Museum 
are yet more elaborate, though artistically grossly inferior; to 
fire such things successfully was a triumph of skill; but the 
supreme examples of successful firing are Roubiliac’s Hogarth 
and Colley Cibber (the latter waxed and coloured) in the National 
Portrait Gallery. It is nearly twenty years since the late Mr. 
Bruce Joy, a sculptor of great experience, told me that he was 
convinced that the secret of the successful baking of large clay 
models had been totally lost, and that under modern conditions 
such models would simply collapse ; he had never heard of a 
really successful example, and was convinced that he never 
would. Sprimont’s kiln knew no such difficulties, as indeed we 
might infer from the Chelsea figures themselves, which are only 
glazed terra-cotta after all. 

We have no direct evidence as to where such amateurs as 
Mrs. Damer and her father, General Conway, had their models 
fired, as fired they were teste Horace Walpole, but in view of the 
extreme popularity of the Coade Factory in Lambeth in the 1770's 
and ’80’s, and of the fact that John Bacon, R.A., who ran it first 
as manager under Eleanor Coade, then as co-partner, had given 
Mrs. Damer half a dozen lessons in sculpture, it seems highly 
probable that he would ensure that his ex-pupil and her family 
would send their models to the Coade kilns, of which there were 
three. 

But it is abundantly clear that great sculptors did not habitu- 
ally work for the china factories. Horace Walpole’s hope 
expressed in the World in February, 1753, that the Chelsea 
Factory might give employment to Rysbrack or our other neglected 
statuaries, now that “ gigantic ’’ Chelsea figures had become 
fashionable as dinner-table ornaments, is sufficient to dispel that 
idea. The professional china modeller was a very humble person, 
recruited often from the workhouse and the charity school ; 
Bacon himself was the son of a poor cloth-worker in Southwark, 
and his friend and biographer, the intolerable and Reverend 
Robert Cecil, speaks in 1799 of his being employed to model 
shepherd and shepherdesses, deer and holly trees, birds and 
bushes. The same thing must, mutatis mutandis, have applied 
to Sprimont’s “‘ at least a hundred hands ”’ hard by at Chelsea. 
It is surely significant that not one single piece of china is included 
in the very catholic exhibitions of the Society and Free Society 
of Artists between 1761 and 1796, though workers in shells and in 
hair, wax modellers and cutters of paper all find a place. True, 
there was one Dermot whose address is Bow and who showed 
some Chinese figures between 1762 and 1767, but there is no 
proof that these were china; they may have been, but they may 
equally have been of terra-cotta, or (less probably) of wood. We 
must, I fear, conclude that the products of the Chelsea Factory 
were not looked on as Art, but were either attractive examples of 
the severely practical, like the tea and dinner services, ice ‘pails and 
salt cellais, of which there were so many specimens at Strawberry 
Hill, or else ornaments, which last Walpole regarded as “ toys 
and babies,’”’ “‘ puerile puppet shows ” ; it is noteworthy he did 
not own a single Chelsea figure, though his collection of Chelsea 
china was very large. 

One last point. As a work of art, the terra-cotta model was 
much better than the glazed figure, as is proved by the recently 
discovered moulds found on the Chelsea site, casts from which 
produce results infinitely sharper than the corresponding details 
when glazed. This alone will explain why artists would hesitate to 
work on a large scale for a factory whose products were not taken 
seriously ; but that the Factory played a most important part in 
baking their clay models into terra-cotta is certain in the case of 
the two greatest sculptors of their day, Roubiliac and Rysbrack ; 
and when we can again look at the Hogarth and Cibber, the Soane 
and Althorpe Vandycks, and the model of Rysbrack’s Newton 
Abbey or Roubiliac’s Argyll at the Victoria and Albert, we may 
well remember that, but for Sprimont’s Chelsea Factory, these 
works of art might never have existed. 





PAINTING, 1685—1765 


HOUGH Francis Barlow, born 1626, was the 
first English sporting painter, he founded no 
school. He, like all English painters before and 
many after him, was a pupil and follower of the Dutch 
school of Ostard and Snyders. In the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Recreation ”’ he branched out on his own, and in 1687 
did the first English racing picture, ‘‘ The Last Horse 
Race run before Charles II at Dorset Ferry near Windsor 
Castle.” It is of great interest, as it shows the scales, 
temporary grandstand, winning post, royal coach and six, 
four-in-hand and a postillion in charge of the two leaders, 
an officer and twelve Life Guardsmen, some Beefeaters, 
as well as the usual crowd of noblemen on horse and foot, 
not forgetting the Derby dog! The four racehorses are 
sorry nags, straight in the shoulder, small and clumsy. 
These components will be found in the pictures of racing 
by Wootton, Tillemans and Seymour. (See Figs. I, II 
and III.) 

Barlow died in 1702 at the age of 76, so it is unlikely 
that Wootton could have studied under him. 

There is a fine Anglo-Saxon twang about the same 
John Wootton, suitable to the founder of the first English 
school of painting. He occupied a high place during his 
life. He and Reynolds received nearly the same for 
their pictures, which still hang together on the walls of 
many of the greatest mansions of the land. To write 
about such a prominent artist should be easy. So let us 
turn to the “ Dictionary of National Biography ’’ 
(D.N.B.) and see what it has to say. 


“Wootton, John, 1668 ?2-1763. Animal and land- 
scape painter; studied under John Wyck; first 
became known as a painter of race horses at New- 
market ; painted many landscapes in the style of 
Claude and Gaspar Poussin.” 


“* Woolner, Thomas. Sculptor and poet,’’ is allotted 
twice as much space! Can any reader tell what he did 
or when he lived ? 

Not even the place or date of Wootton’s birth is 
known. The D.N.B. (1920 Ed.) says 1668, George 
Vertue 1678, Sir Walter Gilbey 1685, Mr. Bailey Groh- 
man 1690. Wootton swore in a court of law in 1730 that 
he was 53 or thereabouts. Mr. Shaw Sparrow, than 
whom there is no greater authority, after half a page of 
cogent argument, will not commit himself beyond “‘ not 
so late as 1685, may have been earlier than 1678.’’ So 
there we must leave it. 

Beyond that Vertue tells us that George I thought 
twenty pounds dear for a “‘ half size ’’ picture of a horse 
and that Wootton paid the engraver Baron two hundred 
pounds (£1,400 at to-day’s value) for engraving four 
hunting plates, we know nothing about the man 
himself. Did he marry? Had he any children? How 
much did he leave ? 

So few of his pictures were engraved that we can learn 
little of the date when they were painted. In fact 


Captain Siltzer, in “ British Sporting Prints,’’ says 
““ Wootton hardly enters into the scope of this volume.” 
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That he was a man of birth and education, though 
this has never before been stated, there can be no possible 
doubt. No one, who had not hunted all his life, could 
have painted the pictures at Badminton, Althorp, Long 
leat, Goodwood, etc. The layout is too accurate, th¢ 
detail too intimate, the whole atmosphere too natural 
You cannot find a black, a bloomer, or a slip from the 
duke to the ragged runner. 

He studied under and actually collaborated with John 
Wick (Jan van Vyck), on whose death at Mortlake in 
1702, on the advice and with the assistance of Henry, 
Duke of Beaufort, he went to Rome. 

We learn from the diary of Edward Harley, 2nd Ear! 
of Oxford, ancestor of the Dukes of Portland, that “* Mister 
Wootton ”’ stayed on two occasions with him at Wimpole 
for a week in 1714 and again in 1716, when he dined with 
Lord Thomond. Altogether he painted about forty 
pictures for Lord Oxford, who also had a portrait by Dalh 
of him, but this was sold in 1742. 

Queen Anne’s noblemen did not give prefixes to 
common painters. A hundred years later men of far 
less importance than Edward Harley headed their letters 
to Melton’s greatest artist “‘ To Ferneley.” 

On his return from Rome Wootton soon made enough 
money to build himself a house in Cavendish Square, 
where for half a century he lived and died. He also had 
a studio and possibly a house at Newmarket. 

In 1708, says Shaw Sparrow (Capt. Siltzer says 1704), 
a London picture-dealer called Turner brought over from 
Antwerp two young brothers-in-law, Peter Tillemans 
and Peter Casteels. Tillemans was a few years younger 
than Wootton. They got together and became fast 
friends, and undoubtedly worked together at Newmarket. 
Tillemans, under the guidance of Wootton, prospered, 
but when alone seemed unable to throw off a military 
flavour in his sporting pictures. Between 1725 and 1730 
they were joined by a young man of fashion, Mr. James 
Seymour (1700-52), son of a well-to-do banker, himself 
a dabbler in art and a friend of the Restoration portraiteurs. 
James was a frequenter of Newmarket and fancied 
himself as a sporting painter. Naturally he forgathered 
with Wootton, for their tastes were so similar. How far 
did these three go together and what effect did each have 
on the other? Having to make bricks without straw, I 
beg to put forward a suggestion which may explain 
something which has long puzzled the art world. 

There are a large number of exceedingly badly painted 
pictures of racehorses scattered up and down the country, 
some bearing Wootton’s name, some J. W., others un- 
signed, but all having a striking resemblance to Seymour’s 
early work. Where did they come from? Young Seymour 
was losing a lot of money on the Turf and no doubt did 
not want his father to know. He inherited a good 
fortune on his father’s death in 1739, which we are told 
James squandered on the Turf and then took to art as a 
profession, but he could never have painted all the 
pictures attributed to him in twelve years, and except 
for Spencer, 1708 ? -60, and possibly Roberts, I have dis- 
covered few horse painters of this period, good, bad or 
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Fig. I. 
A RACE AT NEWMARKET 
By JAMES SEYMOUR 


der -2 presente GR Pe 


Lord Hylton’s Collection 


Fig. II. 
A RACE AT NEWMARKET 
By J. WooTTron 
Courtesy of Messrs. Knoedlers 


Fig. III. (Below) 
GEORGE I AT NEWMARKET 
By TILLEMANS 
Mrs. Hervey Leader’s Collection 
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HORSE AND JOCKEY attributed to WoorTton 


In the Collection of 
Lord Shuttleworth 


Fig. V. THE BLOODY SHOULDERED 
ARABIAN 


By WooTToN 
In the Collection of the Duke of Portland 


Fig. VI. THE WHITE ARAB, by WooTTon 
In the Collection of Major Guy Paget 











indifferent. Was his fortune spent long before he ever 
got it in post-obits? He was certainly painting profes- 
sionally before 1739. 

Is it possible that in the beginning young James per- 
suaded John to sell his pictures for him, and that coming 
from his studio purchasers might put Wootton’s name 
on them without him knowing anything about it? On 
the other hand, how is it possible to explain that Fig. IV 
could, by any stretch of the imagination, have come from 
the same hand as Fig. V, the “ Bloody Shouldered 
Arabian,”’ or Fig. VI? 

If we want to know more of Wootton and his friends 
we must turn to their pictures, but even this is not easy. 
There has never been an exhibition with as many as half 
a dozen of these men’s pictures in any one place, and 
there are very few prints of their works. Captain Siltzer 
tells us that no Seymour prints were issued until two 
years after his death, and only one set of Wootton’s 
appeared in his lifetime, and not more than a dozen 
since. Of Tillemans’ prints there are three sets and two 
single plates. You can draw the public galleries and 
museums blank for their pictures. You must hunt them 
out in country houses or dealers’ galleries, but all one 
has to take away is a memory, always crowded by that of 
many other pictures. Some of my dealer friends will 
lend or even give me a photograph, but, except for com- 
paring subjects, photographs are very unsatisfactory 
things, however good. Nevertheless I can suggest a 
very pleasant week’s tour if the owners should prove as 
kind as they were to me. 

Spend the night at Bristol, and, having obtained the 
necessary visas, set out east for Longleat, where the 
Marquis of Bath has six very good Wootton hunting 
pictures, middle period, by the look of them. Another 
picture, I remember particularly, is of the house with a 
coach and six with outriders. I think it is by him. It 
is some years since I was there, but it has stuck in my 
memory. Then east again to Badminton to see Woot- 
ton’s earliest works. Here you will find “ Partridge 
Stalking ’’ (Fig. VII) in the style of Barlow. It was 
described by Landseer as the best animal painting he 
had ever seen and far better than any of hisown. ‘“* You 
can see the dog crawling along to the bird.” Iam unable 
to agree with Sir Edwin. It cannot compare with Stubbs’ 
‘“* Spanish Pointer.” The composition is faulty. There 
is no foreground and the pointer’s tail is curled round its 
quarters, and one hind leg is lying under the body, so 
that it is, by no stretch of the imagination, crawling. 
The partridge is standing up within a foot of its nose 
looking at him, not squatting. The picture, when I saw 
it a few years ago, was hanging in a very bad light, so 
perhaps Sir Edwin did not notice the off-hind leg. In 
the great hall there are five large Woottons, one of a 
stag hunt painted before Wootton went to Rome (Fig. 
VIII). It is only in places like this that we can see the 
courage and initiative with which Wootton attacked this 
new field of art. Sometimes he succeeded, sometimes 
failed. His life-size portraits of horses, often 10 feet 
square, are his least successful efforts. He did not know 
what was under the skins he was painting, nor how the 
muscles controlled the limbs. 

From Badminton you should trek to Windsor and see 
George II, 8 ft. by ro ft., labelled Wootton and Pyne, 
and two battle scenes in which I seem to see Tillemans’ 
hand. 
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Then south until you reach Goodwood, where the 
Duke of Richmond has seven fine horse portraits, 
including Bay Bolton and one ridden by Lady Georgina 
Lennox. They will give you a fair idea of his moderate- 
sized portraits. 

From here you turn north to Buckinghamshire, 
where both Lord Chesham and Lord Rothschild have a 
“Flying Childers.” Lord Chesham also has a smaller 
edition of the Welbeck “‘ Warren Hill.” 

Continuing north for about half an hour will land you 
at Althorp. The 4th Earl of Sunderland married Ann, 
second daughter of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
Their second son, John Spencer, succeeded to the 
paternal property, while his elder brother, by special 
remainder, inherited the Marlborough titles and estates. 
John Spencer proceeded to enlarge Althorp, which was 
built in a beautiful red brick E with brown stone corners 
and cornices. This he covered with white brick and 
threw out another E in front of the old one, converting 
the old courtyard into a huge staircase hall. He cer- 
tainly enlarged his house, but whether he added to its 
beauty at the same time is a matter of taste. The new 
outer hall, about 34 ft. 6in. x 24 ft. x 31 ft. 3 in. high, he 
handed over to Wootton to decorate about 1733 (Fig. IX). 
Here you see him at his greatest. Nine great pictures. Two 
horses and two groups of hounds life-size, two more 
horses not quite life-size, and three hunting scenes, two 
10 x 30 ft. A description of them would take too much 
space, but the more you study Fig. X the more you realize 
how great an artist he is. Unless you have all day, don’t 
be tempted beyond the hall, though there are many 
other treasures. 

North again, stopping at my very humble Lodge to 
see Fig. VI, Belvoir Hunt, and an oblong hound picture 
with an old French horn hanging in the corner exactly the 
same as the one in the picture, also a portrait of my great- 
grandfather’s charger led by a groom in Royal Livery. 
He was A.D.C. to the Duke of York. A nice little 
picture, but too crowded into the canvas. 

Still north to Osbaston, where Colonel Foljambe has 
another ‘‘ Flying Childers ’’ and some grand Stubbs and 
Ferneleys. 

From here to Welbeck, but alas ! you will not have the 
good fortune to be shown round by that great sportsman, 
the late Duke, or his equally well-informed secretary and 
friend, the late Mr. Richard Goulding. Here hang 
twenty-six of Wootton’s best, out of the forty he painted 
for Lord Oxford,from an Antelope, 50 x 40 in., to “‘ Hawk- 
ing at Wimpole Park,’’ 87x 120 in. From this gallery 
I have chosen “‘ Hare Hunting” (Fig. XI) and the 
“Bloody Shouldered Arabian ’’ (Fig. V), painted in 1716 
and 1724 respectively. I should have liked to have 
shown ‘‘ The Watering Place,” 36x 61 in. (15 gns.) 
and ‘Starting Post at Newmarket,” 37 x 56 in. 
(£16 2s. 6d.). 

Mr. Sparrow states that Wootton was in “‘ competition ”’ 
with Tillemans’ ‘‘ Watering Place’’ and ‘ Round 
Course,”’ but would it not be more true to say in “ col- 
laboration ’’? Wootton’s bill for these two is undated, 
but they may have been painted in 1714 while he was 
staying at Wimpole. Lord Oxford mentions in his diary 
that “Mr. Wootton’ went away to Newmarket on 
October 31 and returned on November g. 

Having seen all these wonders, if still unsatisfied, 
you ¢an wander on to Chatsworth, or any of the 
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Fig. VII. PARTRIDGE STALKING 
By JoHN WooTTON 


In the Collection of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 
K.G. 


“‘I am unable to agree with Landseer’s eulogistic 
opinion of this picture ”’ 











Fig. VIII. STAG HUNT AT BADMINTON 
By JoHN WooTTON 


In the Collection of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 
K.G. 


Painted before Wootton went to Rome 





Fig. IX. Pictures by J. WooTTon in the Entrance 
Hall at Althorpe, Northampton 


By courtesy of the Lord Spencer 
“Here you see Wootton at his greatest ” 


In the frame is the white ensign flown by Lieut. 
C. Spencer, R.N., at Zeebrugge, St. George’s Day, 
1918 
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Fig. XI. HARE HUNTING, by he ee ' 
JoHN WooTToN in 1716. Painted ; ' , " 
at Calledon Se ae he 
In the Collection of His Grace 
the Duke of Portland 





Fig. XII. Mr. TREGONWELL FRAMPTON, 

Father of the Turf, d. 1727, aged 86. A study in 

browns, and the characterisation is worthy of 
Hogarth, by JoHN WooTTON 


Courtesy of Messrs. Knoedlers 
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Fig. X. THE ALTHORPE HUNT—THE KILL 


From the painting by J. WooTton 


In the Collection of Earl Spencer 


Dukeries and not draw blank for a Wootton or two. 

Having completed this journey of about three hundred 
miles you will be in some position to judge Wootton and 
his place in art, but not really until you have seen his 
portrait of Mr. Tregonwell Frampton, Father of the 
Turf, d. 1727, aged 86 (Fig. XII). He was Keeper of 
the running horses of four monarchs—William III, Anne, 
and George I and II. It is a study in browns, and the 
characterisation is worthy of Hogarth. So to St. James’s 
and Bond Street you must go and finish your tour 
by buying one or two from my good friends in that 
Will this tour prove how much 


neighbourhood. 
easier it is to do the portrait of a man than a horse ? 
You will have seen that time has dealt rather hardly 


with some of the originals. Many were built into the 
decorations of the rooms, while others are too large to 
get out of any door, so, except for a periodical ‘* wash 
and brush up,” they have been left to their fate and not 
properly “ cleaned.”” If the “ brush ’”’ has been spared, 
this may ultimately prove a blessing. When the 
‘“‘ Althorp Chase” was reproduced in colour for the 
hunt history, it was necessary to erect scaffolding to get 
the photograph, then enlarge it, and finally send an 
artist to fill in the colours. Even then the result was far 
from first class, though the cost was nearly £50. 

When Walter Shaw Sparrow was writing his “‘ British 
Sporting Artists,’”’ he visited Lord Hylton at Ammer- 
down. Lord Hylton inherited a fine collection of 
sporting pictures from Sir W. Jolliffe (1665-1750), one of 
which (Fig. I), by Seymour, struck a familiar chord in 
the author’s breast. Where had he seen it before? Then 
he remembered a photograph of a Wootton at Knoedlers 
(Fig. II). Except for the merest detail, their backgrounds 
are identical. Turn to Fig. III, Mrs. Hervey Leader’s 
“George I at Newmarket,”” by Peter Tillemans. 

Do not these three pictures blow the gaffs, spill the 
beans and a tale unfold? Peter was an industrious 
Dutch landscape and battle painter. John and James 
were English sportsmen, who, though artists, knew and 
loved racing, so while Peter painted the elaborate back- 
grounds, the other two filled in what they had seen on 
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them. Look at Figs. XIII, XIV and XV. Sparrow 
describes them “ Early Wootton-Tilleman period.” 

Are the racehorses in Fig. XIII, especially the black, 
good enough for Wootton, or more like Seymour, and is 
there not the Dutch military touch about the right-hand 
group ? 

Fig. XIV. I can see little of any hand but Wootton’s 
except possibly the town. The beggar and blacksmith 
and gentleman in skull cap is Wootton all over. 

The ‘‘ Rubbing House ” in Figs. XIII and XIV are 
hardly by the same hand as in Fig. XV. 

Another picture which takes a lot of explaining is 
Fig. XVI. It is from this school. Sparrow says van 
Wick has been suggested. The landscape is as typically 
Italian as the figures English. The short tops of the 
boots and the general detail of the gentleman’s costume 
suggest to me a later date than 1702; besides, they are 
hunting a fox. Fox-hunting was only beginning in 1720. 
This excludes van Wick (d. 1702). I unhesitatingly plump 
for Wootton’s figures on someone else’s background, 
except for the lady who has a Seymour look about her. 

I saw four large landscapes once with hunting scenes 
in the foreground signed “* Ross of Hereford,’”’ whom I 
have never heard of before or since ; but if Wootton had 
not painted the figures, I am as good a Dutchman as van 
Wick. The landscapes were of places in the Beaufort 
country. 

Then compare Fig. XVII, “A Stag Hunt,” after 
Wootton, Fig. XVIII, “‘ The Chase,” by Burford, after 
Seymour, and Fig. XIX, by Tillemans. One can trace a 
remarkable family likeness in all three. 

Was Tillemans a real sporting painter? Does not his 
‘“* George I’’ (Fig. III) remind one more of the set battle 
pieces, so popular on the Continent in the XVIIth cen- 
tury, of the Grand Monarch, of the Versailles and of the 
Blenheim Palace tapestries, rather than of an English 
race-meeting, the surrender of Neikirk rather than a 
gentleman’s recreation? The backgrounds of Figs. I 
and II are just the same. They have no more relation 
with the race going on than the peasant girl in Fig. XVI 
has with the hunt. 
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Fig. XIII. STARTING A 
TRIAL 


Courtesy of Messrs. Knoedlers 


‘* Are the racehorses good enough 

for Wootton or more like Sey- 

mour, and the right group a 
Dutch military touch?” 


Fig. XIV. AFTER THE TRIAL 
Courtesy of Messsrs. Frank Partridge 


“No hand but Wootton’s, except possibly 
the town—the beggar, blacksmith and 
gentleman in skull cap is Wootton all over ”’ 


LIP TELE RT IST 
Fig. XV. OUTSIDE THE od Laid 
RUBBING HOUSE 
Courtesy of Messrs. Knoedlers 
“The ‘Rubbing House’ here is ’ 
hardly by the same hand as Figs. — 
XIII and XIV” 





Fig. XVI. HUNTINGIN ITALY 


“I plump for Wootton’s figure on 

someone else’s background, except 

the lady, which might be Seymour.” 

Compare with Figs. XI, XII and 
XIX 


Courtesy of Messrs. Knoedlers 


Fig. XVII. STAG HUNT. 


Line Engraving after J. 
WOooTTON 





Fig. XVIII. THE CHASE. En- 
graving by T. BuRForD, 1755, after 
JaMEs SEYMOUR 


Courtesy of Messrs. Fores 
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I do not think Wootton owed anything to Tille- 
mans, who did not leave any lasting impression on 
this English school, of Stubbs (1724-1806), the Sar- 
toriouses (1734-1824 ?) and the Alkens. 

Reynolds, Opie, Gainsborough started with the 
Holbein, van Dyck, Lely, Kneller tradition, all 
foreigners by the way, to guide or actually teach 
them. They could visit Whitehall and Windsor and 
study Rubens, Titian, Rembrandt and Velasquez. 
They could imbibe Leonardo’s treatise on human 
anatomy. 

Wootton and his friends started from scratch. 
True, Wootton had learnt “* landscape with figures ”’ 
painting from van Wick, and Tillemans had no doubt 
received instruction from some member of the 
Woevermann school, in the conventions of battle 
painting ; but where could they look for help and 
guidance in portraying a horse in action, true to 
life ? 

Van Dyck and Velasquez very occasionally 
introduced a horse into their portraits, but one 
swallow does not make a summer, nor one stuffed 
dummy of a horse in a prancing pose, a sporting 
picture. No, these men had to work out their own 
salvation, establish their own conventions and paint 
horses as best they could. 

George Stubbs (1724-1806) did not publish his 
‘“* Anatomy of the Horse ”’ until a year after Wootton 
died. 

We hear of the signature tunes of the B.B.C. “‘ Into 
Battle,” ‘* Itma,’”’ Jack Hylton’s band and the studious 
studied stutter of the Brains Trust. We find the 
same sort of thing in the world of painting. 

Stubbs often introduced a dock-leaf, John Ferneley 
a horse’s back-side, Tenier relief of nature ; Wootton used 
two such signatures, more convincing than his name: 
the brown beggar, runner or labourer generally in the 
left-hand corner, and a touch somewhere in the picture 
of what has come to be known as “‘ Wootton’s blue.” 
Gainsborough came near to it in his “ Blue Boy,” but I 
know of no other artist who ever used it. 

Even in Wootton’s prime, Seymour was credited with 
getting a truer likeness of a horse than his master, who 
may have sacrificed raw truth to his artistic sense. He 
was certainly much more concerned with his backgrounds 
than Seymour. These two may be compared with Lionel 
Edwards and Cecil Alden, or Alfred Munnings and 
Lynwood Palmer. 

Like nearly all artists, Wootton did not put by 
for a rainy day, and as old age crept on him he had 
to face the competition of the young men—Stubbs, 
Sartorious and Sawrey Gilpin—who all followed the 
trail he had blasted through the Forest of Ignorance. 
His prices fell, and at auctions his pictures failed to 
reach half what he had originally been paid for them. 
There was only one man then, now there were half a 
dozen, who had started where he had stopped. 

In 1761 he was compelled to sell off his pictures, 
including those of ten celebrated racehorses. Goulding 
and Sparrow are at variance about the reason these were 
left on his hands and the fact that Wootton did so many 
pictures of the same horse. There are nine ‘ Bloody 
Shouldered Arabians,”” two at Welbeck, at least six 
‘Flying Childers,’’ and ‘“‘ Bonny Blacks” are always 
turning up. Goulding says that Wootton kept these 
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Fig. XIX. TILLEMANS’ HUNT 


pictures to copy with variations of backgrounds for anyone 
who wanted them, but he also tells us that Wootton 
refused in 1720 to do a copy of Lord Harley’s ‘* Dun 
Arab ”’ for a Mr. Rollinson without his lordship’s per- 
mission. Sparrow suggests that these replicas were done 
by others. I think it is more than probable both are 
right—that Wootton often repeated himself, and Seymour 
(Lord Hylton has a “ Bloody Shoulder” signed by 
Seymour), and possibly Tillemans (I have not seen 
enough of his work to say) gave a hand. Thomas 
Spencer, 1700 ?-63, may have participated. He was a 
friend of Seymour’s and we know copied some of his 
pictures. There is T. Pybourn, 1708, who signed a 
portrait of ‘‘ Flying Childers,’’ 42x 50 in., a palpable 
copy of Wootton in style, even to the carved signature. 

If we had no Wootton, would we have had the Sar- 
toriouses and Alkens? He invented an -entirely new 
form of subject picture and was the first man in England 
to do straight portraits of horses. To these two families 
of alien blood he gave the key to English sport and freedom 
of England’s countryside. What Stubbs learnt from him 
we will never know. An animal painter was bound to 
come up sooner or later, but the Wootton hunting scenes 
dominate and inspire to the present day—more than 
Stubbs’ anatomy. 

Lionel Edwards, R.I., Charles Simpson, R.I., or a 
younger school represented by Mead King and Oliver 
Lynn will gladly own the debt they owe to John Wootton, 
Father of English Art. 

The author wishes to thank all those who have allowed 
their pictures to be reproduced. 
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THOMAS BEWICK AS AN ENGRAVER 


BY C. C. OMAN 


OF PLATE 


HILST it is com- 
W paratively easy to 
trace the artistic de- 


velopment of the more pro- 
minent XVIIIth century 
English silversmiths, the en- 
gravers whose work con- 
tributed so much to the 
beauty of the plate of this 
period remain almost en- 
tirely unknown. Most of 
the engravers were journey- 
men who appear to have 
been content to spend their 
lives decorating plate and 
jewellery or engraving the 
copper plates for trade-cards 
and suchlike for printers. 
Some apprentices, however, 
regarded the engraving of 
plate as merely a stepping- 
stone to the more popular 
forms of art. Thus William 
Hogarth spent the years from 
1712 to 1718 as an apprentice 
among the engravers working 
for Ellis Gamble, silver- 
smith. Richard Westall, 
R.A., now remembered for 
book illustrations, started his 
artistic career as an appren- 
tice to John Thompson, an 
engraver of plate. 

The pay of an engraver of plate was poor, so that 
those apprentices who could afford so to do sought 
employment in the more remunerative branches of their 
art as soon as they were free to choose. The career of 
Thomas Bewick was exceptional in that he seems to have 
continued to work for the Newcastle silversmiths long 
after his work as a wood-engraver had become known. 
He never lost the Northerner’s contempt for Cockneys, 
and as he would not leave Newcastle in order to better 
his fortune he had doubtless to take the lean with the fat 
in order to make both ends meet. 

Another factor, however, was the cordial relationship 
which seems to have existed between him and the local 
silversmiths. His godfather was Thomas Blackett, fore- 
man to John Langlands the Elder, the most prosperous 
of the Newcastle silversmiths. His master, who taught 
him engraving (and later his partner), was Ralph Beilby, 
son of a former Durham silversmith, and therefore well 
known to the trade in Newcastle. When Bewick came to 
write his memoirs in 1822 he still retained the kindliest 
memories of John Langlands, at whose house he had 
spent many a cheerful evening. He was probably also 
on intimate terms with John Robertson, who was the 
partner of John Langlands the Elder, from 1778 to 1793, 
but who separated from John Langlands the Younger in 
1795. He worked alone from 1796 until his death in 
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ENGRAVED BY THOMAS BEWICK 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


1801. Jackson attributes an A R mark to Ann Robertson 
who, it is supposed, carried on the business for some 
years, just as did Dorothy Langlands after her husband’s 
death in 1804. 

Bewick must have engraved much plate, especially in 
his apprentice days, but as the customary subjects would 
be ciphers and crests his work is not readily recognizable. 
The salver recently presented to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by Mr. Kerrison Preston is of exceptional 
interest, as the hunting scene with which it is engraved 
resembles so exactly this artist’s wood-engravings. The 
salver measures 15 x 12}in., and has a gadrooned border 
and four hoof-and-ball feet. It is stamped with the 
maker’s mark A R and the Newcastle hall-marks for 
1808-9. The inscription reads: ‘‘ PRESENTED BY THE 
GENTLEMEN OF THE HARLESTON HUNT TO MR. DEWING 
or Guist, Marcu 1808.” Edward Dewing was killed 
in the hunting field on March 28, 1827. 

Provincial silversmiths seldom received special orders 
from distant customers, and a piece of plate for presenta- 
tion in Norfolk would normally be commissioned in 
London. It is clear that some member of the Harleston 
Hunt must have known and admired Bewick’s work, 
since the silversmith in question remains practically 
unknown. Bewick’s work on natural history had won 
him a number of friends in sporting circles. 
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N a highly interesting, carefully reasoned article, 
| recently published in the Sunday Times, the Director 
of the National Gallery discusses the future of art. Its 
rist may be summed up in the first and the last sentences. 
‘If art is to survive it will be necessary to supplement 
the efforts of private patrons ; and three kinds of public 
patrons are conceivable: the State, local government, 
big corporations.” The last sentence ends with these 
words: “‘. . . if we believe that art is a necessity and 
that posterity judges the greatness of a country by the 
greatness of its arts we can hardly withhold the small 
sums of money and the small departures from Civil Ser- 
vice tradition which creative patronage of art demands.”’ 
Sir Kenneth Clark’s view, then, is that without creative 
patronage art will not survive, that the State will get the 
best work out of artists through the agency of a patronage 
controller conceived as a Civil Servant invested with 
‘authority, independence and money.” Sir Kenneth is 
aware of the risks such an appointment would involve ; 
in fact, his article is so objectively framed that it is not 
always easy to gather how he proposes to meet his own 
objections. Moreover, there are certain phrases of his 
which are at least questionable in their axiomatic posi- 
tiveness. The very first sentence beginning with the 
conditional ‘‘ If art is to survive ”’ is such an instance. 
So long as humanity survives art will obviously survive, 
since we have no cognizance of a period in which art of 
some kind has not existed—so far as homo sapiens is 
concerned ; it is the very essence of his sapience. What 
kind of art he produces and what kind of arts survive 
depend on the direction of his taste, and that, again, is 
conditioned by the social order which either survives or 
emerges from a change of circumstances. What kind of 
private patrons, what kind of local government, what kind 
of State, and whether there will be any big corporations— 
that is the problem for us of to-day. Sir Kenneth makes 
it clear that to him it is not a question of art in general, 
but of a particular kind of art, namely, that which he 
calls modern but which its opponents please to call 
modernistic ; for he refers as an instance to Diaghilev, of 
whom he asserts that he ‘* probably did more for modern 
art by harnessing it to the Russian Ballet than the French 
Government would have done by commissioning Picasso 
and Derain to decorate the Senate ; for who after all [he 
asks] ever looks at the decorations in the Hotel de Ville 
and the Chambre des Deputés to which Delacroix devoted 
the best years of his life? ’’ Diaghilev’s patronage is what 
Sir Kenneth—rightly, we think—calls creative. He puts 
the standard for creative patronage very high; demands 
of such a patron that he must perceive the spirit of the 
time. It is, then, the patron as an individual who counts, 
and Sir Kenneth explains why, in the last analysis 
it must or should always be an individual entrusted to act 
as the agent of public patronage, as indeed it was historic- 
ally always an individual who, as it were, radiated patron- 
age of the Arts. 
Now, of all types of patronage, that exercised by big 
business corporations, such as, for example, the London 
Passenger Transport Board, to which Sir Kenneth refers, 
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presents the least difficulties. Much as the late Mr. Frank 
Pick, who acted as a patronage controller for the L.P.T.B. 
may have had the cause of art at heart, much as he may 
have delighted in helping modern artists, his guiding 
principle as a business man must have been: is it busi- 
ness? Willit pay? And here it was for him a case of : 
Heads I win, tails you lose! The losers being those who 
disliked the type of art he patronized, of which there were 
quite a number; but that did not matter, for both 
sections of the public, the approvers and the disapprovers, 
were compelled to realize the publicity value—that, ulti- 
mately, was the standard of art which Mr. Pick perforce 
had to apply. 

The matter is, however, not so simple on the higher 
planes. Even Diaghilev with his Russian Ballet was 
ultimately controlled by box office considerations, which 
had nothing to do with Delacroix and his life’s work ; 
nor would they have anything in common with Sir 
Kenneth Clark’s own ideals which take the judgment of 
posterity into account, and are therefore far above all 
problems of economy. Indeed, Sir Kenneth himself 
says: ‘‘The creative patron must leave the artist alone 
even although it seems that his money is being wasted, 
or, what is worse, his whole carefully thought-out 
plans upset”; but then immediately admits: ‘ This 
argument has been pushed very far, notably by the 
artists themselves, who often maintain that the State 
should pay them their money and let them alone ; and 
after so long a period of individualism it is natural that 
some artists should find any limitation irksome. But [he 
adds], if history is any guide, some feeling of direction is 
helpful... .” 

That the Director of the National Gallery should 
make this almost tentative and apologetic reference to 
“some feeling of direction ”’ as “ helpful” shows how 
far away artists have moved from the centre of all art 
activities. Direction is not only helpful, it is the very 
stimulus of art, and the master is known by the skill with 
which he masters and overcomes limitations. As Goethe 
says: In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister— 
Limitations are the test of mastery. It is precisely the 
need to fit his work into a predetermined scheme, the 
obligation imposed upon the artist from without to serve 
a purpose with and by his art that stimulates his faculties 
and compels them to solve the problem. 

Such a stimulus, however, can only function if the 
patron is one whom the artist can honour and respect, not 
as a source of income only, but because he wishes to 
please, to satisfy an equal or, indeed, a superior—a very 
different matter. 

If such a patron is an individual the problem is com- 
paratively simple. The individual patron choses the 
artist whom he “ fancies,” both employer and employee 
meet in such a case presumably on the same mental plane ; 
and if the artist is obliged to meet the wishes of his 
employer, his employer is in such cases as likely to leave 
the purely artistic problems to the artist’s discretion. 
When both of them are on the same high mental level— 
as was the case with the relationship between artists and 
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patrons of the Renaissance, or, for that matter, between 
Pericles and Pheidias—the patron will know where to 
“leave the artist alone,”’ to quote Sir Kenneth’s words, 
and the artist will know what concessions he can and 
should make to his patron. 

When, however, the artist has to deal with a public 
body the case is completely altered. Most artists who, 
under present conditions, have had the experience, will 
confirm that one of their main difficulties is the ignorance 
of committees who, consisting of members of the general 
public, cannot distinguish the artistically possible and 
justifiable from the artistically irrelevant. Whilst it may, 
therefore, be wrong of the present-day artist to scorn 
direction as a constraint wrongfully imposed upon his 
genius it is only so because patronage, especially public 
patronage, is now so frequently ignorant. 

Hence Sir Kenneth Clark advocates the appointment 
of a controller of patronage with authority, independence 
and money, though he is well aware of all the risks such 
an appointment would involve. The controller of patron- 
age would take the place of the individual patron, so far 
as the artists are concerned. He would have to be a man 
of taste and, like the great individual patrons of history, 
would not himself be an artist—a very important point. 
He would have to represent the community and endeavour 
to give expression to its legitimate wishes, knowing the 
precise limits within which direction is legitimate. 

This, however, pre-supposes that he is also in accord 
with the general politics and the particular policies of the 
body he represents, and in this connection it is notable 
that there were amongst the great artists of the past 
none who expected to be supported for art’s sake ; they 
all took it for granted, with more or less grace, that 
service was the condition of support. 

It is true, of course, as Sir Kenneth recognizes, that 
a controller of patronage would still, in the ultimate analysis, 
be prompted by his own personal taste and that he would 
consequently be open to attack from many quarters, 
not excluding the artists themselves. That is, however, 
no reason why he should not fill his difficult post success- 
fully. Moreover, money placed at the disposal of a public 
controller of patronage would not be capital lent on 
interest ; it would not need to prove a good investment 
in the business man’s sense of the word. It should pay 
its dividends in the shape of greater public enjoyment, of 
better entertainment for the greatest number. Under 
proper control, however, even the greatest number would 
get better value for its money than it now gets under 
“‘ box-office” considerations, though minorities, one 
imagines, would still have to rely on private patronage. 

A further advantage of a public controller of patronage 
would lie in the fact that, as we have stated, he would not 
himself be an artist. Thus would be avoided the dis- 
creditable wrangles and disputes amongst the artists 
themselves, differences of opinion which make nonsense 
of the claim that an artist is qua artist a man who can be 
consulted on matters of taste, as a doctor is consulted on 
matters of health; for whilst a doctor has to prove his 
qualifications by long years of study and the passing of 
examinations, an artist qualifies—if one can so call it—on 
his ipse dixit, his own assertion alone, 

An established tradition of patronage control might, 
one conceives, even lead to the return of style and of 
period characteristics based upon a definite logic of 
design such as distinguished the past; and historians 


might well come to speak of art under the controllerships 
of X or Y as they now speak of Jacobean or Georgian art. 

And now one final observation. Sir Kenneth Clark 
makes a distinction between the individual patron, who, 
he says, “‘ can afford to be provincial and may even gain 
by having roots deep enough in his local soil to save him 
from the hot dry wind of fashion. But the patronage 
which evokes great metropolitan and international works 
of art must be at the source of fashion and must be 
conscious of the whole intellectual life of the time.” 

Whether one agrees with this particular difference 
between provincial and international works of art, it is 
true that there is a distinction to be made, but we believe 
it to have a deeper significance than Sir Kenneth seems 
to admit. 

We are today more and more aware of two conflicting 
tendencies: one world-wide and cosmopolitan in 
essence, the other stressing with more and more vehe- 
mence local distinctions ; one that is centripetal or inter- 
national; the other centrifugal or purely national. It 
seems to us, therefore, that one will be served by modern 
or “‘ modernistic” art which is in essence devoid of 
national bias, concerned as it is with abstract ideas or with 
psychological investigations or manifestations. With it is 
associated “‘modern” architecture independent in its 
material of local conditions. All this makes it particularly 
suitable for the great international ventures which the 
future promises, ventures involving the new transport 
services in the air, over sea and over land, with their inter- 
national hotels, international theatres and entertainments, 
and catering for an international, perhaps “‘ basic English ” 
speaking public—perhaps not. They will certainly 
also make use of international publicity. So far as all 
this concerns art it might well come under an international 
patronage controller as an active agent of the new 
civilization which so many of us, for the moment at least, 
envisage and hope for. 

At the same time, however, we are aware of the other, 
the centrifugal forces stressing with fanatical enthusiasm 
national differences, national independence. This makes 
it seem likely that more and more “‘ nations’’ will, with 
great particularity, desire to be different from every other 
nation and will seek to prove their difference through their 
language and their arts, so that we may even in Britain 
find an English, a Welsh, a Scottish, certainly an 
Irish ‘Patronage Controller.” Nationalist art, how- 
ever, will hardly find the modern conception suitable 
to its purposes which tend to “ local colour,” to epic or 
narrative painting and local traditional architecture and 
applied arts. 

Thus there may come a time when we shall have to 
recognize as equally legitimate the two standards of art, 
first recognized by Roger Fry, one abstract and unrepre- 
sentational and fitted to be the language of civilization, 
which is and always has been international ;_ the other the 
language of culture, that culture which “ cultivates its own 
garden ” in an independent and strictly national sense. 

Such a consummation is devoutly to be wished; it 
would at any rate be vastly more varied and interesting 
than the late ‘‘ Ecole de Paris ” with its numerous inter- 
national ramifications of more or less obvious and sterile 
plagiarisms, or than the effete efforts of the academic 
traditionalists who have always fought losing battles with 
the cultural standards of a past alien to their own 
times. 
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NOTES FOR THE BEGINNER 


COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 





BY R. W. SYMONDS 


Illustrated by Examples from the Collection of CAPTAIN FRANK GILBEY 


HERE was at a recent auction sale a large number 
of pieces of ‘‘ Chippendale furniture,” many of 


which were most elaborate of carving, dark of 
colour, with little grain or figure of the mahogany dis- 
cernible, and surfaced with modern stain and polish. 
Let the reader imagine the difference between a room set 
up with this furniture and one with Captain Gilbey’s 
simple furniture which is illustrated here. The following 
notes have been written in order to show the difference 
between these two types. 

To understand and appreciate where the real merit 
lies in old furniture 
it is essential to 
know about certain 
things which come 
under three broad 
heads: Design, Ma- 
terial, Construction. 
Each of these three 
is further subdi- 
vided ; for instance, 
Design has such 
qualities as function 
or comfort in use; 
proportion, which 
should be based on 
function; grace of 
line, which pleases 
one’s xsthetic sense; 
and correct use of or- 
nament —all these 
factors have to be 
considered in deter- 
mining whether a 
piece is good or bad 
in design. 

Also, in assessing 
furniture a _ piece 





mahogany in the making of a table of this kind (noticeable 
in the figuring of the top), decorated the edge of the top 
with several inlaid bands of fine woods, and fashioned 
the quadruped stand usually, although not invariably, of 
a more graceful form than a provincial maker would do. 
The training of the eye for the recognition of the graceful 
design of a London-made table from the heavy-handi- 
ness of a provincial one is only to be obtained by examining 
not one of these tables but fifty—for knowledge of the 
craft of the old furniture-makers is not to be gained 
without its apprenticeship. 

Volumes could 
be written, and have 
been written, on 
ornament, but one 
sentence is sufficient 
to tell the reader 
the correct part that 
ornament should 
play as regards fur- 
niture — ornament 
only enriches de- 
sign, and good de- 
sign can, and often 
does, exist without 
it. Some people 
derive no pleasure 
from furniture un- 
less it is highly 
carved, inlaid, deco- 
rated, or bedizened 
in some form or 
another. A _ well- 
known dealer, now 
deceased, once said 
to the writer: “ Fur- 
niture doesn’t look 
worth anything un- 


must be considered Fig. I. A MAHOGANY BREAKFAST TABLE. Temp. circa 1790. less it is carved.” 
in relation to its Many of these tables have clumsy bases and coarsely turned pillars—this This is one of the 


period. For in- 
stance, Elizabethan 
dining-tables were unduly high, and to-day such tables 
appear strange-looking because of their height ; likewise 
to an Elizabethan citizen his dining-table would have 
appeared strange and uncomfortable indeed if it had been 
the low height of one of ours. Pieces of furniture made 
specially to suit a person of abnormal size or for a special 
purpose, such as a case for a model of some sort, are 
usually ugly and appear to the eye of bad proportion. 
The breakfast table (Fig. I) is an example of elegance 
of design. Thousands of this type of small, single- 
pillar dining-tables were made between the years 1790 
and 1825. Some were made in small towns by joiners 
with poorly equipped workshops; many more in 
large provincial towns by joiners with well-run work- 
shops, while a large number were produced in London, 
where the best furniture had always come from. A Lon- 
don cabinet-maker of the first rank employed fine quality 


example is light and elegant 
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first things in the 
matter of design 
that the beginner has got to rid his mind of that carving, 
because it is carving, represents value. A chair with a 
beautiful carved and elegant frame is worth more than the 
same chair frame quite plain ; for it is richer, handsomer, 
and the carved ornament which is correctly applied gives, 
as it were, accentuations and highlights to the functional 
shape of the frame. But the chair with the perfectly 
plain but elegantly proportioned frame is infinitely more 
valuable than a chair heavily carved with inappropriate 
and tastelessly designed ornament. The value of orna- 
ment lies in its appropriateness and correctness of selec- 
tion, and when it fails in these respects it will mar any 
structure, however good its design may be. 

To-day there is a growing number of collectors and 
dealers who have a far greater appreciation of furniture 
design than in the past. In fact, many of the collections 
formed twenty or more years ago would be reduced down 
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to one specimen (if that) if they had to go through the 
test that the modern collector subjects a piece before it 
is passed as acceptable. This modern outlook on fur- 
niture applies to the seven hundred pound tripod table 
as well as a bow-fronted chest of drawers, if the latter 
possesses the same quality as the examples illustrated 
here. 

Under the head “ Material” there is a vast amount 
to be learned which it is impossible to touch upon in 
this article. The following, however, is a brief outline 
describing to the beginner the way he should look upon 
the various woods and their qualities of which furniture is 
made. To this preliminary outline he can add his 
further knowledge, gained by his own observations. 

First of all, wood is valuable not only as a construc- 
tional material for furniture, when it is used in the solid, 
but also it has decor- 
ative qualities by vir- 
tue of the marking 
and figuring of the 
grain, and to exhibit 
these to the best ad- 
vantage a veneered 
construction is then 
resorted to. Finely 
figured wood was ex- 
pensive in the late 
XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries, and was 
accordingly used spar- 
ingly by the cabinet- 
makers. This is the 
reason that much wal- 
nut and mahogany 
furniture has veneer of 
poor figure. Itisthere- 
fore essential in judg- 
ing the quality of 
case furniture to look 
at the veneer, when 
one will be surprised 
how much the two 
popular woods, wal- 
nut and mahogany, 
vary—from the plain, 
straight wood with 
hardly a ripple in the 
grain to the rich mot- 
tling of the former 
and the bold sweeping figure of the latter. 

The wood that the drawer linings are made from 
reveal much as to the original quality of the piece. This 
is due to the comparative high cost of timber in the 
XVIIIth century, causing it to be reflected in the manner 
of its economic use—lavishly in the case of furniture for 
the rich nobility, and grudgingly in the case of ordinary 
furniture for the average home. Walnut and mahogany 
furniture of the best quality have the drawer linings of 
quarter-cut oak; small drawers of dressing-glasses and 
bureaux are cf Virginia walnut and mahogany according 
to their period, Inferior quality pieces have drawer 
linings of deal and later of a bastard type of cedar, also 
ash and pine were used extensively in the late XVIIIth 
and XIXth centuries. In the furniture of the country- 
side indigenous woods, mostly elm, were used. In many 


Fig. II. 
drawer. 


A WALNUT VENEERED SCRUTOIR with pull-out writing- 
Note the marking of the walnut veneer. 


cases the cabinet-makers made the drawer sides of oak 
(the side was where the friction occurred), the bottom of 
the cheaper softwood, and the drawer front, which was 
veneered on the outside and not very noticeable on the 
inside, was also of soft wood. 

Now to describe the all-important qualities: the 
colour, the polish, and the surface of the wood. To 
repolish a piece of old furniture is to destroy in many 
cases its interest in the eyes of the modern collector. 
Unfortunately a very high percentage of old furniture 
must have been stripped and repolished in the XIXth 
century, and such treatment generally resulted in walnut 
furniture becoming a harsh yellow and mahogany a brick- 
red. The modern procedure is to strip off the glasslike 
surface and to re-polish, and thus attempt to bring the 
furniture back to what it would look like to-day if it 

had never been re- 
polished at a subse- 
quent date. In many 
cases such treatment 
is a success, but in 
no way can it 
give to the piece the 
mellow colour and 
bronze-like surface 
that the example 
possesses in its origi- 
nal state. One cannot 
obtain artificially 
what it has taken 
generations of bees- 
waxing and handling 
to produce. The 


Simon Pure piece is 
rare, is highly de- 


sirable (because it 
shows up the beauty 
of the colour and 
figure and grain of 
the wood), is much 
sought after, and 
fetches a price (if 
perfect also in other 
respects) three to four 
times what the re- 
polished piece will 
realize. Many of the 
pieces illustrated 
have this very im- 
portant characteristic. Once this “‘original state” is recog- 
nized it is unlikely to be mistaken, although there are 
furniture polishers who aspire to imitate it. Such arti- 
ficial surfacing, when examined in sunlight or strong 
daylight, will show that the colour and the polish have 
not, as in an original surface, become part of the wood 
by age, but are entirely of a superficial character. Exami- 
nation in sunlight of the genuine surface (always insist 
on examining in daylight, not artificial light) will, on the 
contrary, make it more convincing than ever. 

All woods become mature by age—the harsh colour 
of the wood when new gradually fades by the light and 
exposure to the air to a mellow, softer tone ; so we get 
the green tinge of new walnut changing to a golden 
brown, and when bleached by the sun it will go to even 
a warm ivory tint. The brick-red of new mahogany 


Temp. circa 1730 
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Fig. IV. A BOW-FRONTED 
CHEST OF DRAWERS with 
, brushing slide and _ original 
mounts—a chest in mint and 
perfect state. Temp. circa 1790 








Fig. V. A BOW-FRONTED 
CHEST OF DRAWERS with 
brushing slide and _ original 
mounts—a good proportioned 
example. Temp. circa 1800 
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Fig. VI. A REGENCY CONSOLETABLE with a curious lop-sided looking-glass above ; the latter was possibly 
designed to hang on a wall with the sloping under-carriage of a staircase above 
Fig. VII. A CUPBOARD FOR WINE and one for ice, and two drawers for table linen. An unusual piece of excellent 
design for a dining-room. The 6-bottle carrier on top of table was an important accessory in the port-drinking days 
of our ancestors. Temp. late XVIIIth Century 
Fig. VIII. AN EARLY GEORGIAN CHEST OF DRAWERS, it has its original handles, as well as an original surface. 
The looking-glass above, with its well-designed frame and gesso shell in the cresting, dates about 1730 
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Fig. VIII. A PEDESTAL WITH CUPBOARD which 

is one of an extant pair. These cupboards were originally 

made to support a pair of objects, the design and material 

of which it is not possible to hazard a guess. Temp. late 
XVIIIth Century 


Fig. IX. A MAHOGANY WRITING-TABLE of shallow dimen- 
sions, with folding writing space to increase the area for writing. 
Temp. 1800 
The portrait of the squire’s hunter hanging above is by J. C. Cooper, 
1842 


Fig. X. A MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD with five drawers Fig. XI. A COMBINATION TOILET AND WRITING- 
—an unusual piece probably made for a small dining-room. TABLE and wash-stand—probably made to the special order 
Temp. circa 1780 of a customer. Temp. late XVIIIth Century 





COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


furniture becomes a rich brown by exposure over a long 
period. All woods fade and bleach by light, and the 
effect is far more drastic when the piece suffers the direct 
rays of the sun upon its surface. The result of constant 
domestic beeswaxing and handling on furniture gives the 
surface of the wood a high gloss, which gloss, when 
closely examined, shows no sign of an intervening film 
of polish. This is because the original polish, which was 
either oil or wax, has long sunk into the wood and dis- 
appeared. The bad effect of French polish is because, 
unlike oil or wax, it will not sink in, but remain as a glass- 
like film over the surface, and however much it is rubbed 
nothing will patinate the wood or relieve the hardness of 
the polish. 
The beginner who aspires to become a judge of furni- 
ture must understand the beauty of the piece in its 
“ original state ’—its natural gradations of colour, its 
accidental light and shade in the wood through fading, 
its mellowness, the gloss-like bronze of its surface, and 
the relief to the carving caused by the projecting parts of 
the ornament being polished to the bare wood by the 
domestic duster, and the background and interstices of 
the carving, where beeswax accumulates, remains, and 
grows hard, and in the process becomes black through 
dust, and this rich blackness throws up in relief the high 
lights of the carving. No furniture faker, and there have 
been a few clever ones, has so far been able to reproduce 
this effect well enough to deceive the knowledgeable eye ; 
and this is another reason of the importance of the recog- 
nition of surface condition by the beginner. 
Knowledge of construction is useful to the collector 
because it often reveals to him the original quality of a Fig. XII. A CORNER CUPBOARD with panelled 
piece ; for there is both an expensive and a cheap method doors, veneered with highly figured mahogany. Temp. 1775 
of making furniture, and it is specially helpful in assessing , 
a piece to know which way the 
cabinet-maker followed. To give 
one example only. Some cheap 
card-tables and chests of drawers 
will show lines in their tops 
owing to the carcass under the 
veneer being formed of narrow 
pieces of deal and not one broad 
piece, the better method. Because 
these narrow widths of wood 
are veneered on one side only 
they have a tendency to curl, and 
this makes lines or valleys in the 
veneer. 
Always make a point of examin- 
ing the dovetails of the drawers of 
a piece and the manner of fitting 
drawer bottoms; for a lot can be 
learned as to quality of craftsman- 
ship from this investigation. 
To consider some of the furni- 
ture illustrated—the writing-table 
(Fig. IX) is a pleasing example of 
excellent design. The writing 
space folds and is supported on 
lopers so as to give a larger area for 
writing, which is necessary owing 
to the shallowness of the table. 
Fig. XIII. A PAIR OF MOST UNUSUAL CORNER CUPBOARDS with door Another unusual piece of excellent 


panels with trompe l'oeil decoration of leaded windows, curtains and books. These proportions and design is illus- 
cupboards are difficult to date but they were probably made about 1775-85 trated (Fig. X). It is difficult to 
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decide its original function, whether a dressing-table in 
a bedroom or a sideboard in a dining parlour ; probably 
the latter, and the open shelf in the middle was for 
drinking glasses. 

The corner-cupboard (Fig. XII), with its highly 
decorative mahogany figured veneer, like nearly all corner- 
cupboards, is a piece of dining-room furniture. During 
the first three-quarters of the XVIIIth century every 
dining parlour in the average home must have had its 
corner-cupboard. It was used for keeping the table 
glass, silver ware, and condiments ; its interior, which was 
usually painted, being fitted with shelves with shaped 
front edges. During mealtimes probably it was cus- 
tomary for the doors to be kept open. 

The dressing chest (Fig. XI) was undoubtedly a piece 
designed specially to suit the needs of a customer ; for 
the top is a toilet table with looking-glass and the usual 
boxes and partitions which our ancestors so loved for 
putting away the accessories of their toilet. The deep 
drawer shown half open has a green baize writing-slide, 


and below is a wash-basin. It is of fine cabinet work and 
probably of London make. 

The pair of wall corner cupboards (Fig. XIII) is of 
particular interest because of the trompe l'oeil painted 
panels, depicting leaded windows behind which are 
shown curtains, books, and inkpots with a quill pen. 
Trompe l'oeil decoration was much in favour with the 
French at the end of the XVIIIth and beginning of the 
XIXth centuries. Tops of small tables were painted 


with startling accuracy with objects such as a watch and 
fob chain, a glove, or a letter, lying on them. 


The writer wishes to record his thanks to Captain 
Frank Gilbey for allowing him to illustrate these remarks 
on furniture by specimens from his collection. To form 
such a collection as Captain Gilbey’s necessitates an 
understanding of what is good in furniture, and this the 
writer considers can only be obtained by looking at 
furniture on the lines laid down in the brief notes con- 
tained in this article. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LECTURER 


about thirty years ago when I met an Editor for whom I had 

worked for some years. He greeted me and said : 

“I want to have a talk with you. 
have a cup of coffee.” 

Over the coffee he unfolded the plan of a scheme he had in 
view to produce the finest book on old English china that had 
ever been written. It was to be a veritable edition de luxe, beauti- 
fully bound, the best paper, printing of the finest type, and, 
above all, to have coloured illustrations. Would I undertake 
to write this book for his firm and supply the illustrations ? 

I found it hard to believe that such a wonderful opportunity 
had come my way, and of course I accepted joyfully. I was 
putting on my gloves preparatory to leaving the shop when he 
remarked: ‘‘ There is just one other point; the book is not to 
appear under your name, but under that of a titled lady, and I 
have got the ‘titled lady ’.” 

“ Then,” I said, “‘ she can write the book,”’ and I walked out 
of the shop. 

That evening I wrote and told him exactly what I thought of 
him, of his “ titled lady,” and the scheme generally. I received 
a very courteous reply and an abject apology, and continued to 
work for him till his death, but there were no further snobbish 
recurrences. It seemed, however, that I had not heard the last 
of this kind of attitude in the press, for one day years later, and 
during the last war, I received a message that a gentleman had 
called to see me when I was out and that as it was important he 
would call at breakfast time next day. He did so, and informed 
me that he was on the staff of a London daily paper and his 
Editor wished to know if I would write him a short weekly article 
on antiques, about 600 or 700 words, and I could make my own 
terms. We agreed about these, and he said if I would visit the 
office they would like to take my photograph to appear with the 
first article next week. 

I set to work at once, got a nice illustration and sent in the 
article. The day it appeared I got a rather indignant letter from 
the Editor saying he did not want that kind of thing. ‘* What I 
want,” he said, “is this kind of thing: ‘ I saw Lady So-and-So 
buying so-and-so at Christie’s ’.” 

I replied reminding him that I was a writer of signed articles, 
not of so-called ‘* Society Gossip.” 

The next time I went to Christie’s I told a member of the 
firm, and he replied: ‘* For goodness’ sake leave Christie’s out 
of it; there were four Cabinet Ministers in our rooms this 
morning, and there is a war on "’"—this was in 1915 ! 

As a matter of fact I was at the time seeing at their Galleries a 
most charming and gracious lady, and we talked about the lovely 
antiques she was buying and which since her recent death have 
been sold by her wish for the restoration of Coventry Cathedral ; 
but it would have been impossible and I considered great imperti- 


I WAS walking up Regent Street one cold January morning 


Come into Verrey’s and 


nence on my part to publish in the press what was to her, no 
doubt, a personal pleasure and delightful hobby. 

Later on, I was asked by the editor of an art magazine to write 
an account of a very fine collection of Chinese porcelain brought 
together by a rich and well-known man who had some years 
previously received a peerage. The editor telephoned to the 
housekeeper at the residence asking her to take me round and 
give me any help I needed. The lady of the house, it seemed, 
had little sympathy with collections and antiques, and was heard 
on one occasion to say: ‘I have three houses, but no home.” 
In this I sympathized, for her rooms were arranged in museum 
fashion quite devoid of comfort. 

When I arrived at the house I was informed that the house- 
keeper was out and that it would be impossible for me to do 
anything that day. As I had come a long way and the date had 
been arranged by my editor I sent in a message to this effect and 
begged I might be allowed to begin work. I received a grudging 
reply that I might come in, but must be quick. 

I was shown into the dining-room and began making notes, 
when after what seemed to me little more than an hour, a 
servant told me that as the family were coming to have tea in the 
room I must go and sit in the hall. I did so, but although they 
took stock of me as they passed I was not offered a cup of tea, and 
finding that there seemed little likelihood of my being able to 
continue work I left the house and arrived at the editorial office 
in a very unamiable frame of mind. 

The next day I had the satisfaction of hearing the editor's 
comments on the telephone on the way I had been treated. 

A few days later I again visited the collection, was taken round 
by his Lordship, and given a dainty little tea, and during subse- 
quent visits was treated with courtesy and consideration. When 
finished, I sent in my article, which the editor submitted to Lord 

, who, it appeared, was very upset because I had described a 
pair of magnificent vases as K’ang-hsi which he believed to be 
Ming. The editor telephoned to me about this, and said it would 
never do for such a mistake to appear in his magazine, and as his 
Lordship had bought them as Ming, would I object if he submitted 
my article to expert examination. I replied suggesting that vases 
and MS. should be submitted to Mr. R. L. Hobson of the British 
Museum, the greatest expert of his day. However, very shortly, 
I was called to the telephone and told I had been quite correct 
and that his Lordship was satisfied. 

The strange thing about this appeared to me to be the fact 
that a collector who must have spent a fortune in bringing together 
such a magnificent collection was ignorant of the fact that porcelain 
of the Ming dynasty could not compare with the fine products 
of the K’ang-hsi period, either for beauty, perfection of potting, 
or monetary value. 

A. W. H. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


BY 
PERSPEX 


SUMMERHILL AND ROYAL ACADEMY 


impression left on my mind by this month’s 

perambulation of various exhibitions in these two 
words. We are surely living at a historical moment, a 
moment that has lasted now for five years at least, and 
may continue for we know not how many more : a moment, 
that is to say, a turning-point which may take a long time 
before its direction is settled not for a generation but for 
centuries to come. Something of that should, one would 
imagine, show itself in the fine arts, show itself even in 
the character of their failures. After all, one can miss 
the target by having aimed too high. My impression 
this month is that not only the artists but even the experts 
concerned for the good of the soul of art do not know 
where the target is. The artists, or most of them, seem 
to be shooting at random; shooting their arrows into 
the air, but arrows poorly feathered, bluntly barbed, and 
shot from a bow with insufficient tension, so that the only 
certainty about it is that it falls to earth—without even 
sticking head-on in the ground. 

However, a key to all this lamentable state of things 
I believe to have found—by coincidence—at the Exhibi- 
tion of Drawings and Paintings by Children and Pupils of 
Summerhill School, at the Arcade Gallery. I say at the 
exhibition, because the paintings and drawings by children 
are not involved, but the description of the school and 
its principles given in the catalogue is. 

To be frank, I knew nothing about Summerhill 
School and its founder, Mr. A. S. Neill, until then, and 
have gleaned some further information from ‘‘ Who’s 
Who.” This, of course, should silence all who, unlike 
myself, blindly respect authority, for such an authority 
Mr. Neill is. Curiously enough, the dictionary gives as 
the primary meaning of the word “authority ’”’ as the 
power or right to enforce obedience, and it seems that the 
cardinal principle of Summerhillism is the complete renun- 
tiation of such power or right. ‘‘ Its basis,’’ says the 
founder of this school, in his description, ‘‘ is freedom. 
Children are free to work or to play or to loaf, and no sug- 
gestion is used to make them do any of these things. The 
children have self-government ; they make their own laws 
and my vote at a meeting has the same value as that of a 
child of six.’”” That may well be so. They have no 
teaching in religion, or morals or manners, but they have a 
teacher of art. They do not “ cultivate taste deliber- 
ately,” and so ‘ we don’t make children listen to Bach, 
nor do we hang prints of old Masters around the room.” 
Finally we are told: ‘‘ School art is expression, not a 
training to be professional artists, and self-expression 
should begin before study of Matisse or Picasso.” This 
last sentence gives the case of such ‘‘ modern ”’ conceptions 
of art away. 

As I see it, it is just wrong-headed from beginning to 
end, so wrong that one hardly knows how to deal with it in 
a short article like this. For example: there is no should 


Pievesion disappointment: I would sum up the 


about the beginning of self-expression, it is inevitable ; 
it begins with the infant’s first cry ; and if School Art is 
only expression that it is just not art, which is skill, acquired 
for the accomplishment of a definite outside purpose. Nor 
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has the cultivation of taste necessarily anything to do with 
Bach or the Old Masters: there have been people and 
peoples who have had a cultivated taste long before Bach 
was born or the Old Masters existed. The cultivation of 
taste is concerned with the conscious recognition of order, 
rhythm, balance, proportion, harmony, unity—in short, 
the relations of parts to each other and to the whole, 
whatever that whole may be. However, if Summerhill 
finds use for a Teacher of Art, why should it fight shy of 
a teacher of religion, morals and manners? I have an 
idea that there may be an answer, and it is that Mr. Neill 
has wrong theories about the meaning of religion, of 
morals and of manners ; just as, on his own confession, 
he had at heart at least one theory about art which was 
“* all nonsense.” 

I am not surprised ; he is not alone in this ; they are 
rife everywhere and none of us is immune. There are 
plenty of people, for example, who confuse a religion 
with religion, morals with a set of prejudices, and manners 
with arbitrary conventions of no importance, just as 
there are plenty of people who think that art is something 
that either ended with Raphael or, if you like, with Monet, 
or began with Picasso. 

It is, however, a little notice displayed in the Arcade 
Gallery which reads : “ Prices on Application ’’ that puts 
the Summerhill exhibits on a level with the exhibits at 
Burlington House ; and this, to my mind, is an insult to 
artists. For whatever one may think of the works of art 
on view in the Royal Academy, they, or the vast majority 
of them, are done by men or women who have acquired 
conscious skill, who are, that is to say, trained artists, 
whether they have received their training at art schools 
or whether they have educated themselves. Like Whistler 
before them, they have thus acquired the right to expect 
payment for “‘ the knowledge of a lifetime,”’ even if that 
time be too long or too short, or the knowledge not great 
enough. But it is knowledge in the sense in which a six- 
year-old cannot be said to possess it, because knowledge 
is the fruit of experience, not of intuition or inspiration or 
any other subconscious or unconscious instinct. 

So, broadly speaking, it is true that the exhibitors at 
Burlington House, or the majority of them, know their 
jobs: oil painting, water-colour or tempera painting, 
modelling, carving, etching, engraving, lithography, or 
whatever the specific name of the craft may be. That 
does not mean that that knowledge is enough ; but it is 
at any rate the starting-point, and, moreover, it is the 
one quality for which payment is, rationally speaking, 
possible. Genius is priceless and cannot be assessed in 
money values. Originality and sincerity on which 
Summerhill places such importance are not art values, 
and manners in art are commonly ignored precisely by 
those who stress the two other qualities. 

So I come to the cause of my disappointment. If 
one must concede to adult artists the right to demand 
payment for their skill, their conscious and acquired 
accomplishment, there still remains the curious triviality 
which characterizes nearly all the work to be seen in the 
Royal Academy, curious at a time like this. The best 
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pictures here certainly express ideas, but there is no hint 
of the world-shaking events of to-day anywhere, with one 
possible exception. The vast majority of exhibits, how- 
ever, seem devoid of an underlying idea. ‘‘ I see you can 
paint, but what have you to say ?”’ one might ask as J. F. 
Millet asked of a young student. 

Take, for example, the works of that very remarkable 
woman painter, Dame Laura Knight. She has a mascu- 
line technique, a firm grasp of visual facts, a perfect 
command over her media; her immense water-colour 
called ‘‘ Bomber Construction ” is a tour de force. It is 
an amazing feat of recording facts, of translating actuali- 
ties into the language of two-dimensional appearance. 
But what is the here truly “ big idea’? Iam unable to 
discover it. I cannot think that as a record it can mean 


much more than a coloured photographic enlargement 
would signify, and as a picture it means, not exactly 
nothing, for there is some design in it—but very little ; so 
far as my judgment goes. The deficiency in this kind 


of art is better seen perhaps when one compares her oil 
painting “‘ Take Off” with its two neighbours, “‘ Early 
Morning Tea,” by Edward Le Bas, on one side, and 
James Fitton’s “‘ Breakfast in the Blackout ” on the other. 
One then becomes at once aware that the two neighbours 
belong to an altogether different category of art. They 
are not meant to be records of things seen, but the artists’ 
ideas evoked by things seen and welded together into a 
new unity, something that claims to be appreciated for 
what it is not, for the objects it represents. They are 
pictures about their subject-matter, not of it. It seems to 
me that Fitton’s picture, which is the less realistic of the 
two, is the better, though perhaps the less pleasing to the 
casual eye. Le Bas has lovely colour and invites peace- 
fully serene enjoyment; Fitton’s somehow conveys, in 
addition, something of the “ black-out”’ tension and 
unnatural stuffiness; but both paintings are definitely 
ideas made visible. Dame Laura’s “‘ Take Off” are 
recorded facts which only those who already know what 
these facts are can interpret, and that interpretation has 
no relation to ideas about such things. 

In a picture with the long descriptive title, ‘‘ Maltese 
Women with New-born Baby in their Underground 
Home in the Ditch, Kopiskwa,”’ Leslie Cole has, better 
than Dame Laura, succeeded in the difficult problem of 
combining recording with picture making. This picture 
has a unity and an esthetic rhythm which enhances and 
reinforces its topical interest. In Richard Eurich’s 
“ Night Raid, 1941,” there is also something of the same 
quality—the combination of recording and picture 
making ; and so with some others. 

What one laments, however, is that this first considera- 
tion of the artist—the art of making something that is 
a picture and not just a record—is so rare that out of 
hundreds there are hardly a dozen or two that display this 
quality. But even that is not the greatest cause of disap- 
pointment. There is no picture in the Royal Academy 
that reflects the serious thoughts, the deeper emotions 
that one imagines should stir the soul of our contemporary 
artists ; thoughts and emotions which require for their 
manifestation not representations of actualities but 
symbols standing for ideas. The nearest to that concep- 
tion of art I have been able to discover is H. Feibush’s 
“ Pieta "’; but it looks more like a sketch for a large 
mural than like a finished painting. 

Is it possible, then, that the day of the serious, or 


what the XVIIIth century would have called the sublime, 
in art is gone? Must painting henceforth concern itself 
only with the trivial particularities or with introspection 
or introverted individualism which, however useful and 
interesting it may be from the psychological and patho- 
logical point of view, may, after all, turn out to be equally 
trivial or infantile ? 

One cannot, of course, expect a Michelangelo, a 
Rembrandt, even a Blake to appear more often than once 
in an epoch ; but is it really possible that art has lost the 
function of serving the deeper and more significant ideas 
and ideals of humanity ? 

So long as we are fighting for civilization, and by 
civilization mean things that depend on the production 
of coal and oil and has for its purpose the provision of 
“ baths, refrigerators and motor cars for all,” it may well 
be that culture is doomed and the cultivation of taste may 
shrink the mental range of a Matisse or of a “ five-year- 
old,”” to use Matisse’s own phrase. Ina second notice 
I hope to deal with more individual aspects of the 
exhibits ; but room must be found here for at least one 
other observation. It is that somehow the older painters, 
among them the recently deceased veteran George Henry, 
seem to be more aware of what the late Roger Fry might 
well have called the “ pictureness of pictures,” than so 
many of those to-day who are distinctly not “modernist.” 
In addition to George Henry there are such painters as 
Sir Walter Russell, Oliver Hall, Sidney Lee, Charles M. 
Gere, for example, and even the new President’s, Alfred 
Munnings’s contributions, this year, notably in his 
“Winter Meeting.” The quality I have in mind is a 
unity of handling which proclaims the individual character 
of the artist as well as his knowledge of the fact that even 
a naturalistic picture must not just represent nature in the 
raw, so to speak. 


For such reasons the Paintings by Eminent XIX—XXth 
Century artists at the Beaux Arts Gallery makes a fresh 
appeal. Here are to be seen side by side Etty, Peter de 
Wint, Mark Fisher, Bone, Walter Greaves, Conder, 
Nicholson, Therése Lessore, Sickert, Arnesby Brown, 
Brangwyn, Steer, Russell, Derwent Lees and—Wynd- 
ham Lewis. It is Wyndham Lewis with his vorticist style 
who dates most unmistakably, whose intellectual incor- 
ruptibility makes his painting seem emptier of meaning 
than the others, mainly because, unlike the others, he 
does not care for his medium as such. There are many 
pictures of special interest, such as Brangwyn’s early, grey 
and most un-Brangwynesque “‘Galatz” ; Sickert’s dark 
“The Gardens, Dieppe,” Greaves’s Whistleresque 
“Moonrise, Chelsea ’’—so near and yet so far from the 
Master. Amongst the drawings Degas’ early classical 
composition, ‘* Les Spartiates,’’ deserve special mention. 


The friends of the recently deceased Jan Gordon, and 
he had many, will not wish to miss the chance of seeing 
his memorial exhibition at the Modern Art Gallery, 
24 Charles II Street, Haymarket. As artist, author, 
lecturer, traveller and ‘‘ folk-musician "’ he was as widely 
liked as he was known. He began, I believe, as a mining 
engineer and was a lieutenant in the R.N.V.R., 1917- 
1918. He was also an Official War. Artist, attached to 
the Naval Medical Section. In his beginnings and in 
such books, ‘‘ Modern French Painters” and a “ Step 
Ladder to Painting,” his interest was theoretical and 
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intellectual, yet in his own pictures there is always some- 
thing of the joyous unconcern for deeper meaning ; he 
seemed to take more delight in the oddities of form and 
colour and of poses and actions of the human element 
which he often treated with implied humour. His 
paintings make one regret that he found no employment 
in the mural decoration of cafés, cabarets, in canteens, 
in common rooms and places generally where the eye 
expects the kind of entertainment which the many travel 
books written in conjunction with his wife Cora Gordon 
provided so amply and with such popular success. 


To one who, like myself, was personally acquainted 
with Robert Bevan, who died in 1925, there is a special 
and twofold interest in the exhibition at the new Reid 
and Lefevre Galleries of his paintings, which I had not 
seen for what now seems an incredibly long time—nearly 
twenty years. What impression would his art make in itself 
and how would it compare with the art of to-day? As 
regards the first question, I was surprised to discover a 
quality which I had formerly evidently underrated— 
Bevan was a colourist. He had seemed to interest me 
years ago mainly as an Impressionist—a follower of the 
French school who, as it were, forcibly removed himself 
from that school in order to become a Post-impressionist, 
concerned less with light and atmosphere than with the 
tightening up and precisification, if the word can be 
excused, of form. Bevan had lived in France, knew 
Renoir and Gauguin, Sickert, Harold Gilman and Spencer 
Gore, but there was one characteristic that distinguished 
him above all from those other friends and influences. 
He was intensely English, looked like a country gentleman, 
and was a great lover of horses. So although one can 
discover his progress as a painter from his earlier luminist 
period, as the writer in the preface to the catalogue points 
out, through the use of broader masses of colour to his 
almost architectural construction, I still feel that by nature 
he was really an Impressionist whom the architectonic 
“‘ strait-jacket ’’ seriously encumbered. And I cannot 
quite help regretting also that Robert Bevan was not 
exactly what he looked: an English country gentleman, 
and therefore instinctively devoted to horses and hounds 
—subject-matter, especially horses, which continued to 
have an attraction for him in his art. Holding such 
views, I naturally much prefer such pictures as “‘ The 
Little Villa, Poland,’’ *‘ Polish Cottages,’’ “‘ Stable Field, 
Horsgate,’’ ‘‘ Cab Yard—Morning,” to his other more 
disciplined paintings. 

As to the question how Robert Bevan, who, after all, 
was one of the pioneers of modern art in this country, 
compares with the young generation of to-day, the 
drawings by Keith Vaughan, also on view at this Gallery, 
offer a good answer. To Bevan it is such work as this 
that would have seemed revolutionary. To Bevan’s 
generation nature and natural form supplied at least 
the yardstick. To Keith Vaughan nature disciplined, or 
free, means nothing. As the artist himself admits, his 
“* Landscapes are a spontaneous reaction to what amounted 
to little more than glimpses of different localities ” ; the 
figure subjects “‘are the expressions of one person’s 
reaction to the contemporary human situation... 
sometimes arising inexplicably and irrationally from some 
deeper layer of the subconscious.” It sounds all somewhat 
“ highbrow,” and I have no doubt could be, or perhaps 
will be, ridiculed by the Traditionalists and even by the 
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Post-impressionists, or some of them, for they were not 


what is generally meant by a school. Never mind: to 
me a large number of Vaughan’s landscapes please and 
delight me—irrationally perhaps; I don’t care. The 
point is that they do, and one of the rational reasons for this 
delight is the fact that this young artist has a nice feeling 
for design, and by nice I mean finely poised and truly 
tasteful, and the second one is that they are restricted in 
colour, a limitation imposed upon him by the circumstance 
of being a soldier on active service. So such drawings as 
“‘ Industrial Landscapes Nos. I and II,” “ Hesselton 
House,” ‘‘ Hagg Farm ” are to me extraordinarily 
satisfying. For his figure subjects I have less sympathy ; 
but, for all I know, that may also be due only to the present 
conditions of his activities as an artist. 


The three exhibitions at the Leicester Galleries— 
Water-colours by the late Walter Taylor, Memorial 
Exhibition of Works by the late E. Morland Lewis, New 
Paintings by Cedric Morris—make one wonder what 
later generations will make of painting in England during 
the first half of the XXth century. Walter Taylor, born 
in 1860, died last year ; Morland Lewis, who also died 
in 1943, 40 years old, belongs entirely to this century ; 
Cedric Morris was born in 1889 but did not commence 
to paint until after the last war. Taylor was and 
remained, as I think this exhibition shows, an amateur 
of taste. His painting does not go beyond surface 
decoration in the sense in which that is true of Matisse 
and Dufy, the French artists whom he admired, but with 
far less of their caligraphic fluency. Morland Lewis was a 
trained artist who came under Sickert’s influence. He 
was a real painter, finding inspiration in colour, tone and 
the actual medium, with affinities to Vuillard, Gilman, 
and, of course, Sickert. Cedric Morris, however, is the 
most strongly personal or individual in this outlook. 
Yet it is he who leaves one most in doubt as to his real 
qualifications as an artist. There is one picture of his 
which he calls Unstill Life, a sort of abstract design 
built around eggs, or at least egg-shapes. Yet all his 
paintings suggest that redundancy—unstill life. There 
is not that rhythmic relation of part to part and of parts 
to the whole which is the real characteristic of true art, 
nor can one be quite certain what he really wishes to say. 
He paints birds, which are evidently his favourite form of 
“ Life "—yet they look still, and the unstillness comes 
from their relation to their setting. What is the verdict ? 
In the often used words of the late Roger Fry: “* It’s all 
very difficult.” 
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EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS 


The annual exhibition of Old Masters which is being 
held by Mr. Larsen at his Gallery at 43, Duke Street, 
St. James’s, from June 1, includes, as one would expect, 
many important works of the XVth to the XVIIIth 
century. There is a head of a bearded man by Rem- 
brandt, two examples of Salomon Ruysdael, a skating 
and a river scene ; his namesake being represented by a 
woody landscape; an interior by Gabriel Metsu, a 
diptych by Jacob Cornelisz van Oostsaanen ; also some 
lovely flower paintings, for which Mr. Larsen is so well 
known, while the last we can mention, but not the least 
by any means, is ‘‘ The Shepherd Boy ” by Reynolds. 








AN ENGLISH TAZZA BOWL AND ITS 


BY W.H. P. and E. B. H. 


IMPLICATIONS 


HEN collectors lament their ignorance of 
W English XVIth-XVIIth century glass, and 
the seeming impossibility of remedying that 
ignorance, they are not in any peculiar situation. 
Scientists are in just as bad a plight, seeking to explain 
strange phenomena and faced by unbridgeable gaps in 
the argument. Due to the imperfection of the geologi- 
cal record, they have been driven to replace actual 
evidence by likely surmise, and eventually to reach 
something like the truth by a process of elimination, 
though not always without dissension. 

Collectors of glass are fortunate in having a good 
deal of documentary evidence regarding English 
XVIth-XVIIth century manufacture, and there can 
be little doubt but that a modest quantity of that glass 
still exists. The problem is to match the glass with 
the documentation. 

Unfortunately, this is altogether non-descriptive 
until we come to Greene’s designs in the later XVIIth 
century. In one respect, however, we may count 
ourselves lucky. If somebody, probably Anthony de 
Lisle, had not engraved some of the glasses which 
Verzelini made, it is indeed doubtful whether they 
would have been recognized as English atall. Yetit can 
hardly be that more than a small proportion of Verze- 
lini’s glasses was engraved, and it would certainly be 
strange if only engraved ones had been preserved. 

It would be stranger still if Verzelini had suc- 
ceeded in making his respectable fortune out of 
expensive drinking glasses only. Such things have 
never been the mainstay of any glassmaker, for the 
reason that their buyers are very few and, on the 
whole, very careful. How few, can be inferred from 
statistics of population. Even in Charles II’s time, 
the population of London was but some half million 
souls, and only a fraction of these were men of wealth or 
position. The next largest towns were Bristol and 
Norwich, with populations of about 30,000 each. Granted 
that the gentry were domiciled in the country rather 
than in the town, it can be realized that a century earlier 
the combined demand for fine wine glasses must have 
been a modest one. 

Bottles, dishes, bowls, and ewers, all of them in a 
variety of size and quality, were what people in all grades 
of life wanted, and then as now, and as in America in the 
late XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries, utility glass 
must have formed the great bulk of the production. 
Documentary evidence supports this, and what applies 
to Verzelini applies in still greater measure to his suc- 
cessors, as the convenience of glassware became more 
widely appreciated. 

But if we except the tiny group of inscribed Verzelini 
glasses, students hardly know anything of our XVIth 
century glass, and they know still less of the greater 
production of the Bowes and Mansel regimes. Contrary 


to all logic, examples of the glass of these men seem to be 
all but non-existent. Perhaps that is because we have been 
looking for distinctive specimens without knowing how 
to recognize them when found, 


Figs. I, Ia. 
c. 1675-80 ; without gilding or colour decoration 
(Private Collection) 
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English tazza-bowl in “experimental lead” metal, 


In this article, it is proposed to replace the imperfec- 
tion of our glass-record by a series of suppositions, 
unestablishable indeed, but not entirely unsupportable. 
A theory can be built up, and until it is controverted by 
some unequivocal fact or replaced by a better one, it may 
give a reasonably true idea of the reality, or at least serve 
as a working basis for some parallel reconstruction. 

We shall start with the postulate that England did 
make utility glass of quality in the XVIth-XVIIth 
century. We can be virtually certain that such glass 
differed little in form from Venetian or derivative Altarist 
styles, the evidence being analogy with contemporary 
Netherlandish production. If, then, we can put our 
hands on a particular Venetian type and link it securely 
with a similar type known to have been made in England 
many years later, then we shall have the best of grounds 
for believing that the parent type was early adopted in 
England and made continuously over the whole period 
in question. 

If, in addition, we can place our hands on a reasonable 
number of intermediate specimens found within these 
islands, and if, further, we can discover a contemporary 
record of glass in Britain which will cover the glasses 
under consideration, then our series of suppositions will 
secure an appreciable degree of support. 


AN ENGLISH TAZZA BOWL 


Now it does so happen that a recent discovery pro- 
vides a safe starting-point in an indubitable English 
tazza-bowl, finely made in rather heavy well-finished 
metal, which, being crizzled and containing lead, 
must be attributed to Ravenscroft or Hawly Bishopp 
somewhere about 1680. This glass was acquired 
from Mr. Cecil Davis, as so many other notable 
specimens have been. It came to light at a sale on the 
premises of the Goring Brewery, together with another 
flat tazza of (possibly) slightly earlier date, and it can 
hardly be doubted that both were made at the Henley- 
on-Thames glasshouse. _ It is understood that they cost 
the first buyer a few shillings apiece, about four years 
ago. The points to be noted are the heavy under- 
ribbing of the bowl, the pedestal foot, and the wide 
folded rims to both bowl and foot. There is no trace 
of gilding or of any applied colour. (Figs. I, Ia.) 

The glass shown in Figs. II, IIa, must now be 
examined. This is a veritable Venetian specimen 
dating from the early years of the XVIth century. 
This particular example carries the arms of Pope 
Leo X, in enamel colours, but there are a number of 
comparable and finer specimens extant. It needs only 
a glance to see the similarities with Fig. I. There is 
the same under-ribbing (here swirled and brightly 
gilded), the same type of foot (although wider and less 
high), and the same folded rims (but that on the foot 
has gilding). 


Figs. II, Ila. Venetian tazza, temp. Pope Leo. X, 1513-21. Bowl 

rim plain and folded, broad scale-gilt and jewelled band beneath, 

heavy swirled under-ribbing brightly gilt. Downward fold to foot, 
formerly gilt 


Figs. III, IIIa, show a somewhat later standing 
bowl made in the same tradition. It has the same 
features in a different emphasis. The gilded under- 
ribbing is radial (as in Fig. I) but not swirled; it is 
rather less heavy and much of the gilding is worn off. 
The rims of bowl and foot are undecorated. The foot 
also follows Fig. I, but it has an upward coarse fold, 
unlike that of Fig. II, which is neatly folded under. Its 
metal is of Murano type, perhaps a thought less clear and 
good. As a whole it will stand for a Venetian glass 
(? made for export), but a possible English origin ought 
not to be utterly excluded. 

These two specimens provide the Venetian parentage, 
and to us it appears probable that at some date after 1570 
similar types were made in England, gradually leading up 
to the English tazza-bowl of Fig. I in 1680. Everything 
in our documentary records suggests that Verzelini was 
the first foreigner fully to establish himself here as an 
artist glassmaker in cristallo. He and his confreres were 
Venetians and the period of their activity at the Crutched 
Friars Glasshouse extended from 1571 to 1592. They, 
and any other men who worked during Sir Jerome Bowes’ 
monopoly between 1592 and 1604, were perfectly familiar 
with what Italy had been making in the past, and must 
(from imported specimens and correspondence) have been 
aware of what she was making in the present. It would 
therefore be much more surprising to discover that the 

Verzelini group had not made some of these standing 
Figs III, IIIa. Standing bowl, rather heavy, with plain bowls than to discover that it had. 
folded rim, scale-gilt and jewelled band under. Radial ‘ 
under-ribbing with traces of gilding. Foot rim folded We have at least documentary evidence that corre- 
upwards sponding bowls and dishes were in actual use in Scotland 
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Fig. IV. A standing bowl in greenish-grey 

metal, blue string in rim fold and another beneath, 

over a (former) half-inch gilt band. Swirled 

under-ribbing, not gilt. Foot rim heavily over- 
laid in blue 
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Fig. V. Another, as Fig. IV, but the gilt band 
is placed between the blue rim strings 


Fig. VI. Another, blue string in rim fold and former 
half-inch gilt band immediately below, NDW under- 
ribbing, foot rim overlaid in blue 
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curing the last quarter of the XVIth century, and, if they 
had reached the then less polished capital of Edinburgh, 
tuey cannot have been unknown in the purlieus of West- 
minster and in the halls and private mansions of the 
City. 

That documentary evidence is drawn from an account 
of the pageantry connected with the baptismal celebra- 
tions for Prince Henry, the infant son of James VI, at 
Stirling Castle in August 1594, of which a minute account 
‘ written at the time, and printed at London in 1603, is 
still extant.”” We have not been able to identify the 
original publication of 1603 and therefore draw from the 
later account which appears in a modest four volume 
work entitled ‘‘ Historical Tales of the Wars of Scotland,’’ 
published by A. Fullarton & Co. of London and Edin- 
burgh. It is anonymous and undated, but is clearly a 
mid-XIXth century publication. This might not be 
thought very satisfactory, but the extract is so detailed as 
to defy suspicion. The proceedings must be greatly 
abridged here. It is the elaborate banquet with which 
they concluded which concerns our argument. 

It has to be understood that James had travelled to 
Christiania in 1589, where he married the youthful 
Princess Anne of Denmark. Fancy, therefore, dictated 
that during the banquet a ship should be drawn into the 
hall, upon an artificial sea, and under the command of 
Neptune. The measurements of the vessel are given. 
It was forty feet in extreme height, with a keel eighteen 
feet long, and a “width” of eight feet. There was 
therefore room for “ her galleries, whereupon stood the 
most part of the banquet in crystalline glass, gilt with 
gold and azure.” 

Neptune, having once safely joined the King and 
Queen in marriage, in spite of all perils of the seas, is then 
described as bringing them 


“such things as the sea affords, to decorate this festival 
time withal ; which immediately were delivered forth 
of the galleries of this ship, out of crystalline glass, 
very curiously painted with gold and azure, all sorts of 
fishes ; as herrings, whitings, flukes, oysters, buckeys, 
lampets, partans, lobsters, crabs, spout-fish, clams ; 
with other infinite things made of sugar and most 
lively represented in their own shape.” 


It is really a moving and enthusiastic account, open- 
ing up quite a number of questions. It is, for instance, 
left to us to guess whether these strange fishes were 
natural, or whether they were made of glass or sugar. 
Probably they were real, as the fashioning of lobsters on 
a large scale in either glass or sugar would have been 
a prodigious feat. We must be content here with 
the plain fact that there were gilded and azure 
crystalline vessels, and, from the extent of the pro- 
vision made for a large company of distinguished 
guests, we can infer that the bowls and dishes were 
numerous. It is a pity that more positive details of 
them were not recorded. It seems that the narrator, 
like a descriptive broadcaster to-day, could only pass on 
his general impressions. It does, however, appear to us 
that the gilding was not necessarily the scale-gilding of 
Venice with its accompanying jewel-like dots of enamel 
colour (as in Figs. II, III), or some reference might have 
been made to them. 

There is, of course, no evidence to show that these 
particular gilt and azure bowls were English. They 
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could all have been imported from Venice. On the 
other hand, if Bowes could make them in London, and 
we have argued it to be highly probable, why should he 
send all the way to Venice for them? Nobody else in 
England was permitted to do so. A Scottish merchant 
might have done so, but again, why—if London could 
provide? We must leave it that gilt and azure bowls 
and dishes were fashionable within these islands in 1594, 
and shall infer with some confidence that if our glass- 
makers were not already making them, they very shortly 
began to do so. 

That brings us back to our earlier remark about 
‘‘ intermediate ’’ specimens. Figs. IV to VI show some 
standing bowls of allied type which together form quite a 
well-known series. Examples are not too rare. There 
are three in the Edinburgh museum and others in different 
public collections here. We shall not be over-stating 
the case if we say that at least a dozen such bowls are 
extant, and probably more than a score. In sale cata- 
logues they are conventionally described as ‘‘ Venetian, 
c. 1500." But nobody who examines them closely will 
agree with a date of 1500, and we question whether they 
are Venetian of any date. Their metal varies much from 
the greyish-clear cristallo of Murano. It is less stable, 
either darker or tending towards a greenish-grey tinge, a 
tint untranslatable in words but reminiscent of nothing 
we know emanating from Venice. Moreover, their 
manufacture displays certain crudities of which no 
Italian craftsman ought to have been guilty, not even if 
he was producing for export. The clumsy application 
of the blue band to the foot rim is a case in point. The 
transient quality of the gilding used is another, and surely 
a significant one. 

The three specimens figured we have been able to 
examine at leisure, and they give us the impression of 
having been blown by men who had not yet achieved the 
relative clarity of Murano metal, and who still lacked full 
control. We allocate them to the first half of the XVIIth 
century, and think that their survival in numbers is 
evidence of production over a considerable period with 
very little change in design. Comparison with museum 
specimens is unfortunately impossible just now. It 
might or might not support the conclusions come to. 
It would give more data on certain points such as the 
quality of the gilding, the presence or absence of the old 
Venetian trick of enclosing a blue string within the fold 
of the bowl rim, and of the replacement of this blue 
stringing in the foot fold by the heavy overlaid blue band, 
which last is not an early Venetian practice. Something 
might emerge from a comparative survey of all the existing 
examples, but it would only confuse the present issue. 
We are propounding a theory which appeals, not endeav- 
ouring to prove a particular case. 

It will be seen that these plainer bowls are quite 
closely allied to our definitive English tazza-bowl of 
Fig. I, and to that extent they are intermediate specimens, 
links in the chain between the English glass of Ravens- 
croft and the Italian glass of Pope Leo X. As glass 
forms go, that is not a long time, well under two centuries, 
and so we trace the one from the other, believing its 
nearer ancestors to be the blue and azure bowls of 
Figs. IV to VI, and postulating that the English branch 
of this Venetian family of glass was founded by 
Verzelini and his friends in the last quarter of the XVIth 
century. 





CHINESE ART (FIFTH ARTICLE). 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


NE cannot use the phrase “‘ Art of Asia ’’ with the same 
() freedom as the generic term ‘‘ European Art”; for all 
art in Europe leads back during an authentic period of 
history to a common source in Greece and Rome. In Asia, on 
the other hand, the earliest historical records take us through 
several civilizations which had already existed long enough to 
have been moulded into distinct types, but leave us only to con- 
jecture, when we attempt to trace their origins and inter-relations. 
It is, however, fairly clear that the mainsprings of Chinese art 
are to be found within her own territory. In order to understand 
it, a knowledge of that of India, Japan or Persia is not essential, 
though interesting as throwing certain side-lights of influence. 
The principal viewpoint for the correct interpretation of the art 
of China is from the centre of its own cultural development. 

What was understood by the Greeks as paideia and by the 
Romans as humanitas is known to the Chinese as Asioh or wén, 
meaning a refinement in manners and taste acquired by assiduous 
mental training and moral discipline. Chinese art, therefore, is 
essentially aristocratic; it was produced by, and appealed to, 
those at the topmost peak of the social scale. There never has 
been a characteristic peasant art as in Europe. True, the agri- 
cultural population made for themselves food and water vessels 
and the simple implements for the cultivation of the soil; but 
these cannot properly be called art-products; for they never 
assumed forms or were decorated with any object beyond that of 
immediate and practical usefulness. When special technical skill 
was required, accomplished craftsmen had naturally to be 
employed, as for the creation of the numerous ritual vessels for 
meat offerings, steamed cereals and vegetables, fruit and wine ; 
but the inspiration for their shapes and decoration was always 
imposed from above, in obedience to the will of a superior hier- 
archy. The personality of the craftsman had to be “ entirely 
subservient to the supreme demand that his product should 
conform to traditional national ideals.” 

The excavations of the Royal Tombs of An-yang have given 
rise to a great problem. For in those tombs of the XIIIth and 
XIIth centuries B.c. have been found bronzes and stone sculpture 
which reveal a perfection of technique and a power of style as 
high as at any period in the whole known history of Chinese art. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume there must have been a long 
previous history of which we know nothing at present. Many 
conjectures, of course, can be made. It may be that foreign 
influences from different quarters came to be merged into the 
Shang culture. Anyway, something must have pre-existed in 
China, something which still remains to be discovered. Pro- 
fessor Yetts tells us that as far back as authentic history goes 
(i.e., about 800 B.c.), and probably far beyond that, China was a 
congeries of tribes, differing as to dialect and culture, but sharing 
alike certain obligations owed by their rulers as vassals to the 
suzerain dynasty. Before the feudal system was swept away in 
the third century B.c., the country was cut up into a host of semi- 
independent and more or less isolated fiefs. Each maintained a 
miniature court and observed a ceremonial code which called for 
the provision of bronze vessels to befit its dignity. Although 
probably each of the numerous states of early feudal China 
chronicled its own history, the only surviving contemporary 
annals are those of the small State of Lu between the years 722 
and 481 B.c. Much of the Tso Commentary, regarded as an 
amplification of these annals, is probably no earlier than the 
fourth century B.c. 

What, then, was the type of the known culture of China which 
so profoundly influenced its art? It was, in the first place, a 
devotion to ceremony—family and tribal. Reverence for parents 
and seniors, and respect for the wise and beneficent ruler. These 
were the two principles upon which the family and the state rested. 

The whole Chinese system of government was based on the 
Confucian philosophy, of ancestor worship and reverence for the 
head of the family, which, politically, established a train of 
respect or responsibility, according to whether you looked up or 
down the scale, from the father of the meanest family to the village 
headman, from him to the head of the district, and so on, in 
widening circles, up to the provincial Governor, who was 
directly responsible to the Emperor himself. The difficulties, 
owing to the vast size of the country and the teeming popu- 
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lation, must have been many; but in the golden days 
China’s greatness it seems to have worked as well as any oth 
political system ; that is to say, adequately, with no more th: 
the usual amount of corruption and abuse. But, with the f: 
of the monarchy, the keystone of this elaborate arch was knock« 
out. There was no final court of appeal or authority. Ea 
provincial Governor became a law unto himself, and these me 
developed later into the War Lords, tuchuns, each one maintaini: 
a private army, and each maneeuvring to gain the power (and th 
the income) of some form of established government. Hence t! 
continual summer wars. Only someone intimately acquainte 
with Chinese politics could possibly keep pace with the continu. 
reshufflings and alliances. Intrigue was complete, continua 
subterranean. No wonder an official in power feathered his ow: 
nest as quickly as he could: to-morrow he might be out. 

From earliest times the inspiration of Chinese art objects of 
which we have any knowledge—the numerous types of bronz: 
vessels which were used at the family or tribal gatherings—wa 
ritualistic. The ceremonial was prescribed in minutest detail. 
We know from the accounts of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B.c.), 
in the Shu King, that there was precise regulation of ceremonies 
for the Emperor, his officers of state, and all others associated 
with the court. Indeed, the daily routine of the Emperor was 
so carefully regulated and the observances so onerous that little 
leisure could have been left to him if he faithfully performed al! 
his prescribed duties. These became fixed during the Chou 
dynasty (1122-255 B.C.) with such rigidity that they have con- 
tinued the ritualistic practice of the Chinese down to the present 
time. During the attempt to revive monarchial government in 
1915, the ceremonial rites which were introduced were based 
upon those of the Chou dynasty, even to the style of garments 
worn by the participants in the worship at the Altar of Heaven. 

And family life was similarly governed. The higher the social 
status of the family, the more precise the ceremonial. We learn 
from inscriptions on early bronzes that in some cases they were 
presented by sons to fathers, probably on the anniversary of 
birthdays ; and they were also used in offering sacrifices and 
libations to the spirits of ancestors. Exploits in war and celebra- 
tion of special honours received by a member of a family were 
likewise inscribed on vessels. 

Associated with the ceremonial observances was the practice 
of divination, by which it was believed to discover the will of 
High Heaven and to forecast the future. The instruments of 
divination were the carapace of the tortoise, animal bones, and 
the stalks of milfoil. The tortoise shells or bones were subjected 
to heat, and then portends were interpreted from the forms of the 
resultant cracks ; while the direction in which the milfoil swayed 
was regarded as having hidden significance. 

Divination must have been practised very early, as we find 
it mentioned in the most ancient of literary records. In the 
Counsels of Yii, the Emperor Shun is credited with having per- 
formed its rites and is said to have warned his successor, Yii, that 
divination, even when fortunate, should not be repeated. It was 
practised in the Shang dynasty by P’an Kéng. A full staff of 
diviners were attached to the palace of the Chou dynasty. These 
augurs were among the high officers of the state ; just as in Rome 
after Czsar’s time the sixteen members of the college of augurs 
ranked next after the pontifical college. The reading of portends 
and omens, and the interpretation of signs became the subject of 
careful study by the most learned Chinese. The greatest treasure- 
house of lore is the ‘‘ Book of Changes "’"—the I King. The 
influence of this classic upon Chinese life and thought is one 
of the most important factors in any investigation of the origin 
of art in China and of its inspiration. It is indissolubly connected 
with the doctrine of the Tao, enunciated by the philosopher 
Laotse. 

As all ancient Chinese works of art had to have direct reference 
to some ceremonial or divining purpose, there was little scope 
for the creation of objects of individual imagination and taste. 

The impress of the union of divination and ceremonial is seen 
in the combination of invention, science, literature and art which 
came to be known as the “* Six Arts,” Luh i. These were ritual, 
music, archery, charioteering, writing and calculation. Archery 
was not only connected with skill in hitting a mark, but with 
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and their equipage, all of which had to 


graceful movements of the body, as was 
considered appropriate to a gentleman. 

his allies archery to formal dancing. 
Charioteering offered considerable scope 
for ornamental decoration of the chariots 


be suited to the occasion on which it was 
displayed and to the rank of the owner. 
Calculation was originally associated with 
land-plotting and map-drawing, and was 
thus connected with government and 
administration and taxation. The Li Ki 
has a passage in which it is said, ‘“* The 
question as to the wealth of a sovereign 
can be answered by a calculation of the 
size of his territory.” 

Ferguson makes the interesting con- 
trast between the culture of China and 
that of Greece and Rome. “ China 
found her ideals in the filial piety of the 
home and the fidelity of the people to 
their ruler. This accounted for cere- 
mony as the correct regulation of the 
relations of life, in accordance with the 
will of all-dominating High Heaven, and 
for divination as a natural desire to know 
how future events would affect these 
relations. Greece and Rome, on the 
other hand, had ideals of political free- 
dom and of the importance of individual 
men in the scheme of the universe. In 
a word, the early civilization of China centred around the gentle- 
man, chun, while that of Greece and Rome placed man, homo, at 
the centre.” 

Ancient bronzes are divided by Chinese archzologists into 
two great classes: the first class including the relics of the three 
ancient dynasties, Hsia, Shang and Chou, the second class those 
of the Ch’in, Han and later dynasties. The year 221 B.c., in 
which Ch’in Shih Huang proclaimed himself ‘* the first Emperor,” 
is regarded as the dividing line between these two classes. 

Bronze vessels were used on all important occasions in national 
as well as family life. Victory over enemies, prayers for blessings 
and favours, penitence for transgressions, memiorials for deceased 
rulers and parents, birthdays of Emperors—these were all cele- 
brated in dignified ceremonies in which bronze vessels were 
employed. There were nine vessels, chiu ting, used only by the 
ruler, and the retention of these signified the possession of kingly 
authority in the state. These were regarded as emblems of the 
lex regis. ‘* The Ritual of Chou,” Chou Li, has a section devoted 
to the vessels indicating difference in rank among officials, called 
Fen Ch'i. Officers of lower rank in performing sacrificial rites 
could not use the same number or size of vessels as those used 
by one of higher rank. Bronze vessels were also given as presents 
from princes to ministers to whom they had granted interviews ; 
and much importance was attached by the ministers to the kind 
of vessel received, as indicating the degree of estimation in which 
the prince held them. In 672 B.c., Chéng Po, after an audience 
with the King of Chou, was presented with a mirror girdle which 
had belonged to the Queen. Subsequently the Duke of Kuo 
received a libation cup from the King of Chow, whereupon Chéng 
Po took great offence, since the gift to him had been only some 
trifling ornament worn by a woman, while that given to the Duke 
had been a ceremonial vessel of state. 

Another use for bronze vessels was connected with dishonour- 
able transactions, in which they were presented as bribes by small 
provinces or by individuals who wished to acquire influence or 
favours. The Tso Chuan Commentary gives many instances of 
these illegitimate gifts. The Marquis of Ch’i bribed the princi- 
pality of Ts’in in 589 B.c., with a bronze vessel, hsien. The prin- 
cipality of Yen attempted to coerce the principality of Ch’i with 
a libation cup, chia. Large and small bells, tripods and other 
sacrificial vessels are also mentioned as having been perverted to 
similar base purposes. 

There are many references to bronze vessels in the canonical 
books of the Chou dynasty, in which the names and dimensions 
of the various sacrificial utensils are recorded, but little else is 
given. Many of them are illustrated commentaries, such as the 
San Li T’u (“ Illustrations of the Three Rituals ’’) in twenty 
books, by Nieh Tsung-yi, who lived in the tenth century A.D. 

The first special work on bronze was the Ting Lu, a brief 
historical record of celebrated urns, by Yu Li, who lived in the 
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sixth century, but this book contains much that is legendary. 
More exact knowledge is not available until the XIth century, 
when archzological collections were made and a voluminous 
catalogue printed with illustrations of the actual objects and 
facsimile woodcuts of the inscripticns. The most important of 
the catalogues, still in circulation is the Hsiian Ho Po Ku T’ou 
Lu, “ Illustrated Description of the Antiquities in the Hsiian Ho 
(Palace),”” in thirty books, which was written by Wang Fu in the 
beginning of the XIIth century. This work has been frequently 
reprinted since. 

Unfortunately, many of the Chinese catalogues, both ancient 
and modern, have grave errors in their classification of items and 
types; as, for example, the assignment of the hai ma p’u t’ao 
(literally sea animals and grapes) design to the Han period by 
the Sung Catalogue, rather than to the now generally accepted 
T’ang period classification. 

The bronze vessels used in the ancient ritual worship of 
ancestors, which were of the most varied form and design, may be 
divided into two classes according to the nature of their contents. 
The first class would include the tsun, or wine vessel, intended to 
hold the fragrant ch’ang, ‘* bringing down the spirits,’’ which was 
an alcoholic liquor fermented from millet mixed with odoriferous 
herbs. The second class, grouped under the ancient name of 
yi, or sacrificial food vessels, included the rounded and oblong 
receptacles with covers, the shaped bowls and tazza-dishes, and 
all the other forms intended for the ritual offerings of cooked 
meats and vegetables, cakes and fruits, prepared for the shades of 
the departed. 

All the principal forms were handed down from a far-distant 
antiquity and became gradually fixed under the influence of that 
convention and routine which prevailed in Chinese art. The 
influence of Buddhism in the Han dynasty was the first impulse 
from an outside civilization on an art which threatened to become 
stagnant from constant repetition. Some vases, it is true, have 
a certain grace of form and purity of outline, but the majority are 
heavy, barbaric, and of ill-balanced proportions. Even the 
happiest models are rarely free from a vague impression of clumsi- 
ness, of hieratic stiffness. The preoccupation of the craftsman 
was always to respect the canons by which he was bound down ; 
as, for example, to measure exactly the swelling of the body, the 
profile of the neck, the flare of the mouth, and the spread of the 
foot, and to reproduce faithfully every line of decoration and 
symbolic design. His work thus betrayed the absence of the 
free creative spirit and love of pure design which inspired the 
hand of the ancient Greek modeller in bronze. 

The motives of decoration of Chinese primitive bronzes again 
may be divided into two kinds: geometric and natural. The 
geometric motives, simple or comp!ex, symmetrical or unsymmetri- 
cal, consist of scrolled grounds and bands of varied design, the 
most usual being the rectangular scroll known as the “ Key- 
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pattern,”’ which is also frequently found on Greek and Etruscan 
pottery. In China it was known as lei wén,a “ thunder scroll ” ; 
and it often occurs as a background of clouds enveloping the 
forms of dragons and other storm powers of the air. 

The ancestral cult, i.e., the cult of the dead, in ancient China, 
was at the same time and. above all a fecundity cult, intended to 
ensure resurrection and vitality, propagation of the family line ; 
and if this is the reason for its intimate connection with the 
fertility cult, the cult of the soil—a highly natural primitive 
logic, as shown by ample parallels all over the world—then it is 
only reasonable to expect that not only the decorations of the 
bronzes used in the ancestral cult (the thunder pattern, dragon, 
pheasant (often wrongly taken for a pheenix) etc., but also the 
literary inscriptions, should be symbolic and have a votive signi- 
ficance, praying for fecundity, for a prolific issue. The inscrip- 
tions on bronzes are sometimes a few lines of writing: ‘‘ So-and- 
so has made this vessel for father Ting. May sons and grandsons 
for ever treasure and use it,’’ and such-like sentences. Meanders 
of this kind occur in the primitive art of all countries, so they 
alone afford no evidence of communication between Greece and 
China in ancient times. But fecundity and fertility did evidently 
go hand in hand. The thunder and the dragon motives were 
known as fertility symbols, producers of the fertilizing rain. The 
thunder pattern (lei-wén), which occurs regularly on the ancestral 
sacrificial bronzes of the archaic epochs, certainly also had a 
fecundity import. There existed a mystical connection between 
thunder and the dragon on the one hand, and between thunder 
and the pheasant on the other. Thunder meant fecundation ; 
and the dragon was the male fecundity symbol, while the pheasant 
was the corresponding female symbol. The Shan hai King 13 
(Hai nei tung King) says: ‘* In the thunder lake there is the god 
of Thunder, he has a dragon’s body and a man’s head.” That 
the thunder-dragon force had fecundity power is shown by several 
myths. In Shen Yo’s (Vth century A.D.) commentary to the Chu 
shu Ki nien, a commentary which includes a great amount of 
ancient lore, it is narrated (Legge, Chinese Cl. 111, p. 108): 
“* Huang ti, the lord Hien-Yiian ; his mother was called Fu-pao. 
She saw a great flash of lightning, which surrounded the star Ch’u 
of the Northern Dipper (Great Bear) ; the brightness lightened all 
the country about her, and she was moved and became pregnant. 
After 25 months she gave birth to the Emperor in Shou-K’ia.” 
Si-ma Ts’ien (Chavannes 11, p. 325) tells us about the founder 
of the Han dynasty: “‘ His father was called T’ai-Kung, his 
mother was called the lady Liu. Earlier, the lady Liu had rested 
on the bank of a big pond, and she dreamt that she encountered 
a god (spirit). Then there was thunder and lightning, and great 
darkness. When T’ai-Kung went to look, he saw a scaly dragon 
lying over her. From this she became pregnant and bore Kao- 
tsu.”” Again, the Kuo Yii (Cheng Yii), tells us how a dragon’s 
saliva makes a young girl pregnant. In the very ancient docu- 
ment Hia Siao Cheng it is said that on the approach of thunder 
the pheasants cry aloud and beat their wings: “In the first 
month there will necessarily be thunder. The thunder is not 
necessarily audible, only the pheasants are those who unfailingly 
hear it.’"”. The pheasant, which like the male symbol, the dragon, 
is allied to the fecundity power, thunder, is eminently female. 
Cranet points out that pheasants were the special emblems on 
the ritual robes of the queen and the princesses; that ch’i, 
pheasant, was a female name (e.g., the name of the wife of the 
first Emperor) ; that in the I King the cry of the pheasant is a 
female call-note, and that in the mating dances in spring of the 
young men and the girls, the girls used the pheasant’s cry as a 
dance invitation.' In this connection it is interesting to recall 
that the Emperor’s ritual chariots were five, and the first was the 
Yii Kii, “ jade chariot,” decorated with jade (a male, or “* yang’ 
symbol). The Empress’ s ritual chariots were also five, three of 
which were called “‘ pheasant chariots "’ and had pheasant feathers 
for their principal ornaments. The others were decorated with 
pei (cowries). 

It would seem that, almost everywhere where fertility rites 
existed, they were connected with fecundity rites. Dr. Hanna 
Rydh has suggested that the triangular and pointed (toothed) 
“‘death-pattern ” on prehistoric Chinese grave urns was a 
fecundity-vitality-resurrection symbol; and she believed the 
triangle to be a symbol of fecundity in women. Bernhard Karl- 
gren, on the other hand, has shown “ that pointed or even trian- 
gular symbols in ancient China sometimes served the opposite 
purpose, having indeed a phallic meaning.” Professor J. G. 
Andersson has emphasized the fact that the cowry shell, which 
hrough its similarity with the vulva, has in many lands been 
upposed to possess magic power, occurs also in the Stone Age 


graves of China, and as painted ornament on certain prehistor - 
grave urns. 

The phallic cult everywhere seems to have served to secu 
good crops. This is characteristic of the ancient Priapos cult 
the classical world, and also to a certain extent of the Dionys 
cult. Martin P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste, p. 261, says: “A 
Gott der Fruchtbarkeit und der Vegetation ist Dionysos der Gc 
des Phallus.’ Wilke speaks of Indian, Egyptian, Thracian ar 
Greek phallus processions intended to give strength to the crop: 
Krauss* gives a photograph of a big phallic pole in the middle 
a growing field in India; and O. Almgren, on his work on t! 
prehistoric Swedish rock carvings,‘ puts forward reasons f 
believing that the numerous phallic scenes there depicted we 
intended to give fertility as well as fecundity. 

Therefore, in an old agrarian country like China, where, mor 
over, the fecundity of the family has always been counted tl 
greatest felicity, one would a priori expect to find a well-develope 
phallicism. But no serious attempts have yet been made to proy 
the existence of phallicism in ancient China.°® 

In China, it is in the Chou time that we first obtain any fu!! 
documentation of various cult elements and of the ritual syste: 
as a whole. By that time, however, many of the rites may hay 
been a thousand years old or more, and their original meanin 
already obscure to the performers themselves Ancient custom 
have been described in the oldest literature, but, as Karlgre:: 
notes, “‘ seldom their origin and purport.’’ And thus cult per- 
formances of a phallic origin may be described, and practised for 
long afterwards, without any suspicion that phallicism lay behind 
them. For instance, as departed ancestors were worshipped 
from time immemorial by sacrifices to the ancestral tablets, which 
even in their modern forms bear a striking resemblance to 
some of the most ancient variants of the character tsu, ‘‘ ancestor,”’ 
the phallic pictogram, it is legitimate to suppose that ancestral 
tablets originally were phallic and represented the procreative 
force of the family. But, as Karlgren tells us, the ancestral cu! 
did not serve the purpose of only helping and appeasing the 
spirits of the dead. It also wanted something from the spirits, 
which was generally good luck, and advice (through the oracle) ; 
but above all “‘ it was their help for the maintaining and propaga- 
tion of the family.” 

The natural forms of the second category of decorative 
motives are of more interest from an artistic point of view, because 
they give the earliest expression of the early Chinese interpreta- 
tion of nature. The human figure never occurs in the decoration 
of primitive bronzes; and vegetable forms are very rare as 
motives. We find only sparse outlines of hills and clouds and 
occasional sketches of animals such as tigers and deer. The 
artist, in fact, neglects the ordinary animal world to revel in a 
mythological zoology of dragons, unicorns, phcenixes, and hoary 
tortoises. The Chinese genius is unrivalled in its original com- 
position of monsters, fantastic and fearsome, and gigantic beings 
more grotesque and powerful than man, resembling the most 
frightening visions of a bad nightmare. 

Chang Ch’ien, the celebrated envoy of the Emperor Wu Ti 
in the second century B.c., is stated in his biography to have 
brought back reports of India and of Buddhism ; but it was not 
till the year A.D. 67, in the reign of Ming Ti, that Buddhism was 
officially recognized in China. A long succession of missionaries 
from India gradually established a new school of art in China, 
which has since retained, more or less, its canonical lines. This 
is strikingly apparent in the modelling of Buddhist bronze figures, 
which are generally of graceful outline with flowing drapery and 
Aryan features ; contrasting strongly with the Turanian physiog- 
nomy and somewhat heavy lines of the orthodox Taoist type. 


(To be continued) 
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A. W. (Westbury). I have a very finely engraved drinking 
glass of the same type as illustrated in European Glass, Wilfred 
Buckley, Fig. c, Plate 42, where it is ascribed to the second half 
of the XVIIth century. The engraving is of arms, as follows : two 
upright winged dragons, one each side and supporting a shield, 
with their front legs; on each facing wing of the dragons is a 
cross, the shield has a dividing line exactly halving it length ways. 
In one half of the shield is a raised left-hand, palm facing, in the 
other a cross. In one section of the cross, at the top, is a dagger or 
sheath. Resting on the centre of the top of the shield is an armour 
hood, and above that a mounted wing which has a cross upon it. 
Below the shield is a riband ; rising from each end of the riband 
is a scroll supporting the bottom of the shield, the dragons’ hind 
legs are resting on these scrolls. In the riband is the inscription, 
domine-dirige-nos. The whole is intersected and surrounded by 
a plume engraving. 

From the description in your letter of the coat of arms en- 
graved on the XVIIth-century drinking glass, it is that of the 
City of London impaling the arms of Ulster. It seemed to me, at 
first, that it might be the City of London impaling the arms of 
a Lord Mayor, but I could find no Lord Mayor of London who 
bore for his coat a hand appaumé, and even if one could have 
been found, it would have been incorrect for him to have impaled 
his arms with those of his City, and especially irregular to have 
used the City supporters in this way. By a modern ruling, how- 
ever, a mayor may impale his city arms with his personal arms 
during his mayoralty. 

For this last information I am indebted to Mr. C. W. Scott- 
Giles, the author of “‘ Civic Heraldry,’’ who also suggests that 
“‘ the arms in question are those of some corporate body consisting 
of citizens of London engaged in the development of Ulster. 
There certainly was such a body in the XVIIth century, namely 
the Irish Society incorporated in 1613 to manage and develop the 
towns of Derry (hence Londonderry) and Coleraine, and confirmed 
in their estates by Cromwell and Charles II. This connection 
between London and Ulster accounts not only for the name of 
Londonderry, but also for the arms of London in the chief of 
the Londonderry coat.” 

Your glass is as interesting as it is historic, and it now remains 
to be discovered what occasion called for the marshalling of the 





Fig. I. THE COAT OF ARMS OF THE HONOURABLE 
THE IRISH SOCIETY 


Reproduced by permission of the Society 
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achievement engraved upon it. I hope to be able to give a decisive 
account of it in a later issue. 


The coat of arms (Fig. I), since the foregoing was written, has 
been identified as that of the Honourable the Irish Society. This 
Society bears the arms of the City of London with the City’s 
supporters, crest and motto, impaling the arms of Ulster, viz., the 
Red Hand of O’Neill, which has been adopted as the badge of 
Ulster, and is used as the distinguishing mark of all baronets 
except those of Scotland and Nova Scotia. 

The following account is taken from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica: ‘*‘ Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth the 
county of Londonderry was seized with the purpose of checking 
the power of the O’Neills. In 1609, after the confiscation of the 
estates of the O’Neills, the citizens of London obtained possession 
of the towns of Londonderry and Coleraine, and the Common 
Council of London undertook to expend £20,000 for the reclama- 
tion of the property, and elected a body of twenty-six for its 
management, who in 1613 were incorporated as the Irish Society, 
and retained possession of the towns of Londonderry and Coler- 
aine, the remainder of the property being divided among twelve 
of the great Livery Companies. Their estates were sequestered 
by James I, and in 1637 the Charter of the Irish Society was 
cancelled. Cromwell restored the Society to its former position, 
and Charles II, at the Restoration, granted it a new charter and 
confirmed the Companies in their estates. 

There is a legend attached to the Hand of Ulster which runs 
that many centuries ago the O’Neill and other chieftains were 
racing their war galleys in an effort to be the first to land on the 
shores of what is now Ulster. The O'Neill, finding his galley 
falling behind as the result of his warriors becoming exhausted 
at the sweeps, and likely to be beaten, rushed to the bow of his 
boat, drew his war-axe from his girdle and placing his left arm on 
the prow, with one stroke severed his hand at the wrist, caught it 
up and flung the severed member ashore—thus claiming and 
obtaining the land thereabouts. 

The drinking glass must have been engraved for some memor- 
able occasion in the history of this remarkable Society, and the 
owner is now asked if he is able to throw any light on its origin. 


Who was Sir Charles Wills and what was his coat of arms ? 


Sir Charles Wills (1666-1741) was a Cornishman and 
a great soldier. His father was Anthony Wills, Esq., of 
St. Gorran, whose estate had become so encumbered with 
debts that he quitted it and offered his services and 
those of six of his sons to Prince William of Orange, 
who, it is said, gave them all commissions. Charles 
Wills served first as a subaltern in Colonel Erle’s foot 
regiment in Ireland. At 25 he was appointed captain 
in the 19th Foot, and at 28 he was promoted major. 
An interesting fact has come to light concerning him 
at this time of his life, and it is to be found in The 
Champion and Evening Advertiser, June 7, 1742, which 
reads : ‘‘ After tranquillity had been restored in Ireland, 
Wills served in Flanders where he greatly increased his 
reputation by inventing the steel bayonet and the way 
of fixing it as it is now used. This he had the honour 
of showing to the King, who highly approving the 
invention, the Army was soon furnished and disciplined 
accordingly ; and before the war was ended, 1701, we 
find him promoted to lieut.-colonel to the Earl of 
Charlemont’s regiment.’’ Later, during the War of 
the Spanish Succession, Wills was to distinguish himself 
by his fearlessness and resource in whatever action he 
was engaged, whether it was in the West Indies, at 
Guadeloupe, or in Spain at Lerida or San Estevan, 
where he rendered valuable service by taking imme- 
diate command when he saw General Conyngham fall 
mortally wounded. 

Later, in 1715, Wills, together with General Car- 
penter, defeated the Jacobite forces at Preston and 
received their ‘‘ unconditional surrender.’”’ A good 
deal of friction occurred between Carpenter and Wills 
on this occasion, the former being the senior officer, 
and it was increased by George I bestowing the rank 
of Lieut.-general on Wills directly news of the surrender 
of the rebels reached London, no notice being taken of 
Carpenter’s share in the success. General Carpenter 
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sent a challenge to Wills, but the duel was 
honourably compromised by the generous 
intervention of the Dukes of Marlborough 
and Montagu, and the unhappy affair ended 
by the two generals becoming firm friends. 
Wills was appointed Colonel of the Buffs 
in 1716, and a year afterwards Governor 
of Portsmouth. In 1725 he had the Knight- 
hood of the Bath bestowed on him, and in 
1726 he was appointed Colonel of the Grena- 
dier Guards. He died unmarried in 1741, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
a monumental inscription concerning him is nV 
in the Guards Chapel, and his beautiful Bath 
plate is to be seen in Henry VII's Chapel. 
The coat of arms of Sir Charles Wills so 
(Fig. II) is blazoned : 
Arms. Argent, three griffins passant in 
pale azure murally gorged of the first within 
a bordure sable bezantee. 
Crest. A demi-griffin segreant azure 
murally gorged or, holding in his claws a 
battle-axe proper. 
Supporters. Two grenadiers of the Buffs 
in their proper habitments, each of them 
holding in his exterior hand a grenade, the 
fuzee fired proper, and on their caps the crest 
of Wills. 
Motto. Meruisse manu. 
A word about his supporters. Supporters — 
of a military character have been granted by Fig. II 
the College of Arms from the XVIth century eg see 
up to the present day. Before the Order of 
the Bath was divided into classes (1815) 
Knights of the Bath had supporters. Nowadays those entitled 
to claim a grant of supporters in England are, in practice, limited 
to peers and Knights Grand Cross or Knights Grand Com- 
manders. 


H.R. M. In the February issue you replied toa correspondent 
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Unidentified Portrait and Coat of Arms 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF SIR CHAS. WILLS, K.B.,1666-1741, from 
his Bath plate in Westminster Abbey, from a drawing by the Rev. Percy SUMNER 


—G. R. (Newbury)—ascribing the arms on some pieces of Dr. Wall, 
Worcester, to the family of Scrope. No doubt you were sent a 
sketch or a description of the arms because I notice you refer to 
the fact that the bend or is sinister when it should be dexter as 
probably a mistake on the part of the artist. 

I have for some time been compiling a record of the Dr. Wall 
armorial patterns and up to date have found 48. One of these 
patterns seems to me to be probably identical with the piece sent 
to you for identification. The blazon of this pattern as depicted 
on the china reads : 


Arms. Azure a bend sinister or. 
Crest. Out of a ducal coronet or a plume of five feathers 
azure. Sir Algernon’s note on the pattern reads: These arms 


have not been identified, but the crest would appear to be that of 
Howe of Compton, Co. Gloucester. 

Your note stirred me up to further activity in the matter in the 
hope that I could trace one more unrecorded coat of arms— 
Scrope. I am, however, as the result of further research, very 
suspicious that G. R. Newbury’s specimen is identical with my 
own. 

The blazon of Scrope of Danby is, I believe : 

Arms. Azure a bend or (not sinister). 

Crest. Out of a ducal coronet or, a plume of ostrich feathers 
proper (not azure). 

My suggestion in regard to the piece I possess, and I think 
also in regard to G. R. Newbury’s specimen, is that the crest is 
that of Howe, while the arms are meant to be those of Scrope but 
are incorrect. 

In support of this view I find on page 367 of “‘ Atkyn’s State 
of Gloucestershire ’’ 2nd Edition, 1768, that John Howe, at that 
time the owner of the manor of Stowell, is said to be of the same 
family as Sir Richard Howe of Compton; that his father was 
John Howe, Esq., and that his mother was Annabella, one of the 
three daughters of Emanuel Lord Scroop Earl of Sunderland ; 
Mary, another daughter, was married to Charles Lord St. John, 
afterwards Duke of Bolton; Elizabeth, the third daughter, was 
married to Thomas Earl Rivers. His elder brother was the Lord 
How of Langar in Nottinghamshire. 

On another piece of Dr. Wall I have found the male crest of 
Richardson with the Currer arms of his wife, so that it is not with- 
out precedent to find the husband’s crest and the wife’s arms. As 
to accuracy, I have more than one case of arms incorrectly 
emblazoned, notably in the case of the arms of Wilson impaling 
Langton. 


The explanatory note which accompanied a sketch of the 
coat of arms found on a piece of Worcester (Dr. Wall period) 
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described the arms: Azure, a bend sinister or. 
a ducal coronet a plume of feathers purpure. 

Besides the bend sinister, the tincture of the feathers of the 
crest presented another difficulty, as the plume of the Scrope 
crest is blazoned “‘ proper,”” and there is no instance of feathers 
blazoned purpure in Fairbairn. It may be that ‘‘ purpure ” was 
the choice of the artist indulging in artist’s licence ; or, in order 
to make white feathers show up against the white ground of the 
china the artist deepened his shadows freely with a purple tint. 

I had overlooked the marriage of Annabella Scrope and John 
Grubham Howe, Esq., the parents of the 1st Viscount Howe. It 
is interesting to note that Lady Annabella Howe, as she was 
afterwards known (born 1629 and died 1703) figured as a grantee 
of arms in 1664 when she received the right to bear the arms of 
her father, Emanuel, 11th Baron Scrope, and Earl of Sunderland, 
who died in 1630 (not 1627, the date given in one or two peerages, 
two years before his daughter was born!) But 1664-1703 is even 
yet far removed from the Wall period, and the question still 
remains : for whom were these Worcester pieces made ? 


Crest: Out of 


Ayrshire. This singularly fine portrait (Fig. III) is unidenti- 
fied. The coat of arms seen at the top left of the painting is 
either German, Swiss, or Austrian. The arms are blazoned : 
Sable, an étoile argent, chauss¢-ployé of argent to the dexter, and 
of gules to the sinister. 

The tinctures of the crest cannot be so surely blazoned, but 
appear to be: Two wings argent, on each a pile sable charged 
with an étoile proper. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. ByD.S. Rosertson. (Second edition, Cambridge,) 
31s. 6d. 

Consumption of the literature of classical archeology by 
general readers as distinct from specialists has undergone great 
change in the last generation. This has affected the standard 
of books demanded, and hence the opportunities offered. The 
whole subject is no longer focused solely upon the sites exempli- 
fying the great central periods in architecture, known so well and 
so superficially to our fathers and grandfathers in countless 
engravings, photographs, and imaginative drawings. To-day 
the * classical ’’ has its greatest appeal when precisely and scien- 
tifically related to pre-classical cultures right back to the pre- 
historic, and again where related to the mixture of oriental 
cultures underlying the architectural conventions of the Eastern 
and Western churches of the Christian era. Professor Robert- 
son’s book represents the best of the newer approach to fulfilling 
these requirements of to-day, though he is perhaps more whole- 
hearted in the pre-classical than the post-classical extension 
The welcome contrast from the narrowness of old-fashioned 
archaeology accords with the author’s professional position : he 
has performed the astonishing feat of writing this book from the 
Regius chair of Greek at Cambridge, not from any museum or 
nominally antiquarian institution. The same bias probably 
accounts for the book being far more readable than the traditional 
compilations of the technical expert who is not also a connoisseur 
of literature. Nevertheless the book is no mere delightful tale to 
delude the general reader into a fancy that classical archaeology 
is idle chat ; the whole is critically documented throughout the 
range of ancient literature and modern European and American 
technical periodicals. This new edition of 1943 contains very 
full revision of the 1929 text, including chronological tables and 
more than a hundred recent publications selected for particular 
attention. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS 


Readers who may wish to identify British armorial 
bearings on portraits, plate or china, should send a full 
description and a photograph or drawing, or, in the case 
of silver, a careful rubbing. IN NO CASE MUST 
THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge 
is made for replies. 


SOME NOTES ON GOLD ANCHOR FIGURES 
(Continued from page 133) 


connection I should like to pay a special tribute to 
Dr. H. Bellamy Gardner, whose recent death is lamented 
by his many friends and by all who are interested in 
Chelsea porcelain, the history of which he did so 
much to elucidate in the period between the two Great 
Wars. 

There will always be two schools of thought so far as 
Chelsea figures are concerned, and there is a great deal 
to be said for those who concentrate on the beauty of the 
red anchor models, which are undeniably finer from the 
point of view of sculpture. But although the purist may 
dismiss as fussy the bosky background of the ‘* Music 
Lesson ”’ and the rococo scrollwork bases of all the three 
groups illustrated here, they have a fine decorative quality 
which entitles them to a high place in the gallery of 
English XVIIIth century ceramic art. The set of Apollo 
and the Nine Muses and the tall figure of a girl with a 
lion which is called with equal plausibility either Una or 
Britannia, have a monumental grandeur of their own, and 
the devout student of the ‘‘ Cheyne Book ”’ will discover 
unexpected variations from the usual type of florid 
rococo. One such is the fine figure of Lord Camden 
(No. 241) which has the simplicity of a red anchor model, 
though its gold anchor date is vouched for by chronology ; 
it is actually adapted from an engraving after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Then there is a charming pair of Chinese 
figures beside vases (No. 233) ; this chinoiserie type was 
common enough in the earlier period, but is rare as late 
as this. The same may almost be said of the family 
groups (Nos. 148, 149), while the drummer-boy (No. 244) 
and flower-seller (No. 242) are attractive in a most 
individual way. 

I am omitting all mention of the miniature figures 
and useful objects which have been exhaustively dealt 
with by Mr. G. E. Bryant in his ‘* Chelsea Porcelain 
Toys ’’ (1925), but I hope that I have said sufficient to 
draw attention to the fascination of Chelsea figure- 
sculpture of the gold anchor period. 


s s s 


It is perhaps not unfitting to conclude the foregoing 
articles on Chelsea by eminent writers and collectors 
with a quotation from a letter to an APOLLO correspondent. 
The letter was written during the North African cam- 
paign with all the personal torments engendered by the 
devastation of life, beauty and well-being which England 
had then undergone ; the piece referred to was Whielden, 
nevertheless the sentiments expressed will find an echo in 
the breasts of all collectors. The letter ran : 

“‘ Indeed the more destruction rained on England the 
more glad I was to be the owner and preserver of a bit of 
English soil made into so beautiful a thing.” 


7 s = 
THE FRUIT SELLER 


The Fruit Seller, reproduced in colour on the Cover, 
is regarded as one of Nicholas Sprimont’s masterpieces. 
The exceptional modelling of this figure and the fine 
contrasts of colour were the source of much admiration 
on the part of the potiers, artists and collectors who visited 
the Chelsea China and Pottery Exhibition held at the 
Chelsea Town Hall in 1924. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


“\HE Neeld Collection to be sold at CHRIsTIE‘s on June g, 
though only a portion of the pictures that have been 
hanging at Grittleton House, Chippenham, includes, in 

addition to the nine mentioned in the advertisement pages of the 
last issue of this magazine, many other well-known Old Masters, 
namely, “‘ The Hurdy Gurdy Player ”’ by Brueghel, two by Gains- 
borough, Portrait of a Lady by Holbein, River Scene by Aert van 
der Neer, another Rubens, three David Teniers—forty works 
in all. 


The J. Pierpont Morgan Collection : continued from the last issue 


Sheraton marquetry commode, semi-circular shape, with fold- 
ing doors enclosing three drawers, inlaid with a classical vase, 
etc., £1,102; Sheraton marquetry cabinet, with raised pedi- 
ment at the back fitted with folding doors, etc., £819; pair 
marquetry commodes of serpentine shape, 3 ft. 8 in., £819; pair 
gilt side tables, Georgian design, £82; Georgian oval mirror, 
£68; barometer and thermometer, by Joseph Somalvica and 
Son, London, French design, £84 ; pair walnut winged arm- 
chairs, Charles II design, £126; Wm. and Mary marquetry 
cabinet, £68; pair Chippendale mirrors, 8 ft. high, £162; and 
another pair, 6 ft. 9 in., £131. A large number of lovely curtains 
of beautiful materials, naturally and with lovely designs, fetched 
from £525 to £70 (eighteen lots) ; set of three panels of Brussels 
tapestries bearing the signatures of the weavers, Albert Auwerx 
and H. Reydams, £735; and an Aubusson panel, late XVIIth 
century, £120. Dresden China did not appear to appeal very 
strongly to the cognocenti, only three lots fetching any price ; 
figure of a leopard, £61 ; pair of centrepieces, £63 ; and a pair of 
figures of jays fitted for electric lights, £273. Sevres porcelain : 
coffee cup and saucer, a gem, bands of jewel ornament, gilding 
by Le Guay, £262; another with chocolate ground, painting by 
Capelle, £57; and one by Morin, 1788, £89; a dessert service, 
painted with panels, flowers and fruit, painted by a number of 
well-known artists, Thevenet, Pierre jeune, Tallandier and 
others, gilding by Chavaux, senior, £283; a large dinner and 
dessert service, £315. Continental Porcelain and some works of 
art: a sceau oblong casket, 9 in., £105; five Italian pottery 
jardinieres, £71; a lalique glass bowl, £79; Italian ivory casket 
£71. French objects, decorative, and furniture: clock by 
Ridereau 4 Paris, 27 in. high, £504 ; Louis XVI small commode, 
with three drawers, £63; Louis XVI upright marquetry secre- 
taire, stamped N. Petit ME, £315; Empire upright mahogany 
secretaire, £131; Louis XVI marquetry commode, inlaid with 
a medallion of figures, 4 ft. 3 in., £525; pair, stamped M. Cres- 
sent, £99; five Louis XV gilt fauteuils, £131 ; kingwood carton- 
niere, £220; pair gilt fauteuils, £126 ; four gilt and shaped gilt 
stools, £65; walnut settee, 5 ft. 6 in., £86; pair gilt winged 
bergeres, £71; kingwood writing-table, £131; pair cut glass 
candelabra, £126; Dutch burgomaster’s armchair, late XVIIth 
century, £121; gilt four-leaf screen, £82; three-leaf screen, 
£63; Chinese lacquer cabinet, with folding doors, on Charles II 
stand, £189. Pictures and drawings, Mezzotints printed in colours : 
Daughter of Sir Thomas Frankland, after J. Hoppner, by W. Ward, 
A.R.A., £966 ; three after G. Morland, Children Fishing, by Dawe, 
£110; Tea Garden and St. James’s Park, F. D. Soiron, £131 ; 
Domestic Happiness, W. Ward, £105 ; Lady Smyth and Children, 
after Reynolds, by Bartolozzi, £89 ; Rustic Hours, after Wheatley, 
by H. Gillbank, pair, £94. Modern pictures: Les Sarcleuses, 
Jules Breton, 1860, £136; two well known by Landseer, R.A. 
The Lost Sheep, £315; Pensioners, two horses, etc., £331; 
Mother and Child, Hughes Merle, £178 ; The Huguenot, Millais, 
£262; The Song, M. von Munkacsy, £420 ; Scottish Christen- 
ing, John Phillip, R.A., £315 ; Les Hauteurs de Suresnes, £126. 
Old Drawings: Portrait of Charles [IX when a Child, Francois 
Clouet, £819; Portrait of Maria Cosway by Cosway, £105; 
Mrs. Crewe, J. Downman, £189, and Miss Farren by the same, 
£199; Portrait of a young man, J. B. Isabey, £115; four by 
Thomas Lawrence, Miss Farren, £89; Hon. Francis Baring, 
£84; Miss Harriet Baring, £63; Miss Semple, £79; three by 
Westall, The Bird’s Nest, £147 ; Stormin Harvest, £68 ; Strephon 
and Phyllis, £189; and Rustic Lovers, F. Wheatley, £126. The 
Old Masters, of very fine quality showing great discrimination in 
the making of the complete collection: Admiral Lord Nelson, 
Abbott, £210; Adoration of the Magi, Bartoli di Maestro Fredi, 
£588; Christ Disputing with the Doctors, Jerom Bosch, £105 ; 
The Annunciation, Lorenzo Costa, £231; Triptych, with the 
Crucifixion, etc., £567; Sleeping Nymph, Fragonard, £630; 


The Annunciation and the Assumption, two wings of a triptych 

Francesco de Vannuccio, £997; Scenes from the Life of Sain 
John the Baptist, Giovanni di Paolo Da Suena £89 ; The Madonna 

and Child, Girolamo del Pacchia, £63 ; Portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott, by Sir Francis Grant, £1,680; Head of a boy, Greuze, 
£630; View from Greenwich, Jan Griffier, £178; A Lady 
Th. de Keyser, £357; Helen Lamberz, N. de Largilliere, £172; 
and one of the Duchess de Rohan by the same, £336; Matteo d 
Siena, on panel, Virgin and Child and Saints John and Michael! 
£5,460; The Terrace at Shotover, near Oxford, 1725, Ph 
Mercier, £997; Richard Goodricke, Sir Antonio Mor, £199 

Feeding Time, Morland, £189 ; Coronation of the Virgin, Nardo 
Orcagna, £945 ; ; Mdlle. de Charlois, H. M. Nattier, £189, and 
portrait of La Marquise Perrin de Cypierre by the same, £3,045 ; 
Scenes from the Life of Christ, Giacomo Pacchiarotto, £231 ; 
Gentleman by Reynolds, £304 ; Children by John Russell, R.A., 
£273; The Madonna and Child, Sano di Pietro, £735 ; View of 
Thames near London Bridge, J. T. Serres, £357; Westminster 
Bridge, Daniel Turner, £136. 


March 23. Silver, SoTHEBY’s : four entree dishes, 1828, £155 ; 
reproduction Chas. II toilet set, £108; William III cupping 
bowl, 1701, £65; and a punch bowl, Wm. Andrews, London, 
1698, £170; set four Geo. II candlesticks, Sheffield, 1781, £63. 


March 24. Ceramics and Furniture, SOTHEBY’s: slipware 
dish, Thomas Toft, £300; Worcester dessert service, Flight 
Barr, £68; three lots of Dresden groups, £51, £51, and £59; 
Georgian chest of serpentine form, £110; early English oval 
two-flap table, £41; XVIIIth century hanging wardrobe, £58 ; 
Chippendale chest, serpentine form, £90 ; XVIIIth century knee 
hole writing-desk, £120; XVIIIth century bookcase, £140; 
oak armoire, Gothic style, £160; oak credence, £80; oak 
refectory side table, £230 ; Wm. and Mary chest on stand, £26. 


April 5. Works of Art sold for the Benefit of the Children 
and Youth Aliyah (the movement for the rescue of Jewish boys 
and girls from the countries of oppression and their rehabilitation 
in Palestine), CHRISTIE’s: the sale was a very great success, the 
contributions having been made by the antique dealers from all 
over the British Isles and many well-known collectors. The 
amount realized, with donations, has come to over fifteen thousand 
pounds. 


April 13. Furniture and Objects of Art, 
Chinese jade bowls, £54; 


CHRISTIE’S : 


pair 
Charles II needlework casket, 


£52; 


six lacquer arm-chairs, decorated with Chinese figures in gold, 


£178; suite Hepplewhite furniture, French design, £226; 
mahogany pedestal writing-table, £89; eight mahogany chairs, 
Chippendale design, £50; Georgian gilt side table, £44; anda 
very fine number of rugs and carpets which it is impossible to 
describe. 


April 13. Old English Delft, third portion of the wonderful 
collection formed by the late Louis Gautier, one of the largest if 
not the greatest of any ever got together, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
four Lambeth Merryman octagonal plates, £11 ; two Liverpool 
dishes, Fazackerley style, £12 ; Lambeth rose bowl, £11 ; Lam- 
beth spill slab with arms, £11 ; Lambeth charger, Charles I, £23 ; 
two Bristol chargers, with Adam and Eve, £13 ; Lambeth charger 
with Tulips, £15 ; Bristol bowl in polychrome, £16. 


April 14. Pictures and Drawings, CHRISTIE’s: River Scene, 
Van Goyen, £89; Tea and Scandal, Dendy Sadler, £220 ; River 
Scene with Ferry Boat, Saloman van Ruisdael, £1,575; Boy 
Blowing Bladder, J. M. Molenaer, £163; Altar Piece, seven 
small panels, School of Catalonia, £168 ; Equestrian Portrait of 
Philip IV, Velasquez, £315; Naval Engagement, W. van de 
Velde, £136; Robert Bloomfield, Hoppner, £84; Adoration of 
the Magi, Pieter Coecke, £199 ; Zillpoort, Haarlem, M. Hobbema, 
£147; Portrait of a Lady, J. Verspronck, £546; Lovers in 
Landscapes, F. Boucher, £336 ; The Oyster Feast, A. Palamedes, 
£63. 

April 18. Silver presented for the Red Cross, CHRISTIE’s : 
Geo. I plain octagonal bowl, Dublin, 1715, £130; Geo. I plain 
bowl and cover, Dublin, 1714, £145; Geo. I rectangular ink- 
stand, 1715, £145. 

April 20. Porcelain, Works of Art and Furniture, Red Cross, 
CuRISTIE’s : Louis XVI gold watch, £57 ; French gold watch, £58, 
both the preceding from the Summer Palace, Pekin; a silver 
watch by Thos. Collett, Acton, once belonged to Lord Nelson, 
£126; a parasol, once the property of Queen Victoria, £157; 
German chess set, Augsberg, 1702, £315; Dutch doll’s house, 
XVIIIth century, £273. 
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